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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Tszacuers’ AGEncy. 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established, 1 
3 East 14TH the 4 N,Y. 








CONNECTICUT. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. 


eeaet- and Col- 
preparat ‘or 
sl Miss Sara J. Smrru, Principal. 


Connecticut, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A hoty nd» snd pease. 
atory school for boys; highest references 
parents and from mem of the Yale Feculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartiatt, A.M., Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 


- ELDERAGE. Famiry ScHoo, For YOuNG 
Lapies Bag ed located in the we of the 
city. 





Home 








¢ Misszs Bancs, 





Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Lapigs. Institute Course of Study and 
Prepara' Course. Admits to dither Smith, 
Vassar, or W ley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut, New Milford, Litchfield County, 
NGLESIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Thorough 





instruction in lish, French and German. 
=. a and Art College pr tory Course. 
ae pupils, term +. F Dec. 

1st. Muss HELEN LAKE, Principal. 





Connecticut, Norwalk. 

ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. A Home School 

for Girls and Young Ladies. Number of beard- 

: gia ge! od by n= tages Gymnast 

wage in i- 
Pleasant <n Ni Seah ek location. 

boarded throug nihe the Summer months. Board, 


Washing. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NEW YORK. 








New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
ELLS COLRMUE, FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building ready next — Session begins 


fe 
Sept. 10, 1890. Send as —— D.D., President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 





New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth yea: 
September 17. For ci s, address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN - - Ppa oe A preparatory ee 


a annum, in Ee Rn Pritch fine ig 


New York, Newburgh. 
ee MISSES MACKIE’S 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
pad The twenty-fifth year will begin September a5, 
z 





New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 6zst St. 
A CADEMIC CLASSES FOR oe 


Oct. rst. P, for the Harv: 
tion, and all Colle wend women, Daily instruc. 
tion and practice in ics. Lois A- 


BancGs and Mary B. Warren, A. 





F. H. Sarcent, Director. The 
last Special Class to be formed this Season will 
toE. P. STEPHENSON, 


A TeaRTs ACADEMY OF THE DRA‘MA- 


open — 1st. 





pnd —— in the English branches, $300 per 
Send for circular. 





tie Hillside, Norwalk. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls ond Young 


pe hag a ms October 2, 1890. Co wGoliege 


ite ae ness -! for any 

mani 
Department. gt Fe A 

Special Musical Deparment > 


Connecticut, Wallingford. 
on ARY HALL.—BOARDING AND DAY 
SCH FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ- 
ical ry courses. 


bin af tee 
Lansinc and Miss Ruutz Ress. Easter a 


oe ed sth, 1891. For Catalogues address Rosemary 








Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
HE GUNNERY. A Family School for thirty 
J. C. Brinsmapg, Principal. 





. MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
. Pore Ems.” Miss Porter, cipal. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 











NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire, Hanover. 


HANDLER | oF SCIENCE AND THE ARTs. 
Hanover, H. Address the President, or 
Parr R R RuGGugs. 











NEW JERSEY. 


New; Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co. 

EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim 
ited to twenty. Home training. Thorough in- 
struction. for le 

. Szecey, A.M., Principal. 
New Stes Hoboken, 








NS SCHOOL. The Academic Depart- 
pant of 2 of the WJ. ee ar , Ho- 
en, N. J. Re- 17, 1890. 
—<_. for Schoo! f aan 
aratory Class $75 4. annum. ‘All ae $150 
er annum. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE tt 
R SCH 4 Boardmg School for 





Young M: 
Schools or i 
Ez. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 
ours jeniey Y INST 
E ITUTE. axst meet he. 
gins 17th, 1 Both sexes. Prepares for 
= Ti or Business, French, Pog 
wan, Music, Art, M Military Drill. K. Trask, Prin 








Apply 


Manager. ast 24th St., New York. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 








a HALL “SEMINARY, “yg 7 ay oy ro me for 
Con pe ey Bs ake, Baoan ome | 


Lie: 





home; th methods; careful ov t of the 
individual pu; ; advanced Courses of tudy ; very 
pleasant ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 
Pennsy' 
I SON COLLEGE F FUR YOUNG Wonean. 
Fifty —_ > bs of Harris ous 
Cumberlan From Bal four 
hours, Philadelphia, as = York seven, Pittsburg 





Six trains daily. Border climate, avoidi 
bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, etc. 
dies t Music and Art. 


usic 
College and Art School. Music - 


, steam heat 
: etc. Annex Kia! 
, with 40 new rooms, 





roma ts Walnut St. 
HORGUGH Dou. WRENCH “At ‘AND ENGLISH 
meee FOR eNnTY Girts. Under the 
Mme. Beasioue ch Clerc and Miss Marion 
L. Pecke. French warranted to be ya in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cizrc. 


y owe Sct SCHOOL FOR R GIRLS. Severth sear. 


17th. A. dress 
Miss MARIE Momus Be BisuoP for cata! ogue. 


PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
CoLLece City, CALIFORNIA. 


A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 
Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
—— Location ; i ‘erms ; Several Courses 
and Decne. Address, C. KEITH, Prest. 


10,000 aaa a "ye FOR 
Rishon oi ” A monthly paper of eight pages, 

















New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near soth St. 
i SONTL SY Reese FOR Bees. te. 
e-opens, at above ad Octo 1st, B 
Afi bse Roy will we he school 
ter t. zoth the at the schoo 
each day from 1: till . 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 
Three i ils will 


reopen October 1 pupils 
be received into the family. 





New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
I Misses Green.) Established in 1816. a 


school continues. the £3" 
th h instruction in every department, for which it 


has hitherto been so favorably known. 





New York City, 52 West s6th Street. 
E PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys) 


|" 
removed to se West reopens 2 

Parents invited to i fang the school Sent. P 
Exner E. Puituirs, A.M., Principal. 





New York City. 4 East s8th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Facing Central Park. Re-opens October 1. 





New York City, 113 W. 71st St. 


EST END SCHOOL. Coates, Janior, sad and 
— > Departments, and itary Drill and 


Sansten Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 





New York City, 37 East 68th St. 
HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day ScHoot For Younc IES AND CHILD- 
Kindergarten. 


REN, re-opens Oct. rst. 
Circulars sent on application. : 





New York, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson. 
ISS BULKLEY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR i will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 17th. 








OHIO. 





Ohio, Painesville. 
45S. yma SEMINARY. Course of aad liberal 
sean Ale ae ac vant atural 


Miss rn Evans, 

Ohio, Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
M'sce SCHOOL for ¥ Ladies, 151 E. Broad St., 


iiterature, ‘ety 4 Home and a Soil Gator. Fa i 
term begins Sept. asth, 1890. New School 








b} ne one to read, write, translate and 
ete French in a short time. ONE DOLLAR 
A Year. Mog. H. V. F. Cierc, 4315 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies Colleges, Schools and Academief 
with first-class Instructors for all grades os 
work. Careful attention will be given to all 
inquiries. Address 
HAROLD C, COOK, Manager, 
too Bible House, New York. 


The School & College Bureau, 


Exmuurst (Cuicaco), It., 
Has been established four years, and has filled vacan- 
cies in nine State Universities, hundreds of Colleges, 
State Normals, Academies, Private Schools, Church 
Schools, Public Schools, &c. Manual now ready. 
Address, C,. J. Atpert, Manager. 


ESSAYS 


FROM 


THE CRITIC 


BiOGRAPHICAL and critical papers by John Bur- 
roughs, Edmund C, Stedman, Walt Whitman, Dr. 
Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stoddard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Edmund Gosse, F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, 
Dr. Henry W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and James 
Herbert Morse. 











ONE VOLUME, 12m0, cloth, gilt top, $1. 


Harrer’s MontHiy says:— The greater number o7 
these selections will compare favorably, for grace 
and freedom of style, with the best work of the 
best modern critics and essayists,and several of 
them exhibit a subtlety and delicacy, combined with 
@ quiet gravity and vigor of thought, such as is 
exhibited in few contributions to current litera- 
ture. 


Tue Critic Company, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





T AGNES 8 SCHOOL, ALBANY, N. ¥. Under 
the direction o' my eee . @1styear. Full 
courses of aly ye indergarten through Har- 

vard Course for Women. instructors. Tuition $400 
ayear. For catalogue St. Agnes School. 
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THE CRITICS 
Contributors 


During its first ten years (1881-91) 
the following writers contributed once 
or oftener, over their names or ahon- 
ymously, to the columns of this review : 














































Prof. C. A. Young, Prof. Alexander Winchell, 
Paes G. Whittier, Prof. W. D. Whitney, Walt 

hitman, Dr. Andrew D. White, C.H.Webb, 
Gen. A, S. Webb, Chas, Dudley Warner, Geo. 
E. Waring, Jr., Elizabeth Phelps Ward, Pres- 
ident F, A. Walker, L. B. Walford, Dr. Clin- 
ton Wagner, Mariana G. Van Rensselaer, Prof. 
Moses C. Tyler, J.T. Trowbridge, J. R. Towse, 
Maurice Thompson, Edith M. Thomas, Lord 
Tennyson, Prof. Wm. G. Sumner, Dr. James 
Strong, Harriet Beecher Stowe, W. W. Story, 
R. H. Stoddard, Frank R. Stockton, W. J. 
Stillman, Frank Dempster Sherman, Clinton 
Scollard, Edmund C. Stedman, Harriet Pres- 
co:t Spofford, Dr. Philip Schaff, F. B. San- 
born, Theodore Roosevelt. 


Dr. W. J. Rolfe, Prof. Frederic L. Ritter, 
Roger Riordan, Wm. H. Rideing, Prof. Chas. 
F, Richardson, Prof. Ira Remsen, Francis Park- 
man, Margaret J. Preston, Bishop Henry C. 
Potter, Dr. Noah Porter, President F. L. Pat- 
ton, T. W. Parsons, Prof. F. T. Palgrave, F. 
W. Palfrey, Prof. C. E. Norton, Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, Prof. Simon Newcomb, E. S. Nadal, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, J. H. Morse, Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, Donald G. Mitchell, Prof. Alfred 
M. Mayer, Brander Matthews, Dr. Westland 
Marston, Admiral S. B. Luce, Prof. T. R. 
Lounsbury, Benson J. Lossing. 


James Russell Lowell, Frederick Locker, 
Charles G. Leland, Henry C. Lea, Emma 
Lazarus, Geo. Parsons Lathrop, Lucy Larcom, 
Andrew Lang, H. E. Krehbiel, George Ken- 
nan, Col. R. M. Johnston, Thos. A. Janvier, 
Julia Ward Howe, Lord Houghton, Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. Jackson 
(‘'H. H.”), W. E. Henley, Dr. F. H. Hedge, 
Paul H. Hayne, John Hay, Julian Hawthorne, 
Bret Harte, Prof. J. A. Harrison, Constance 
Cary Harrison, Dr. W. T. Harris. 


Joel Chandler Harris (*‘ Uncle Remus”), 
Prof. A. S. Hardy, Horatio Hale, Rev. E. E. 
Hale, Dr. Wm. E. Griffis, Capt. F. V. Greene, 
Edmund Gosse, Elaine Goodale, W. E. Glad- 
stone, D. C. Gilman, Richard W. Gilder, A. S. 
Gatschet, Dr. William H. Furness, Dr. H. H. 
Furness, O. B. Frothingham, John Fiske, Prof. 
George P. Fisher, President Charles W. Eliot, 
Dr Edward Eggleston, Samuel Adams Drake. 


Julia C. R. Dorr, Mary ry Dodge, 
Austin Dobson, Charles de Kay, r. Chas, F. 
Deems, George William Curtis, Dr. Howard 
Crosby, F. Marion Crawford, C. P. Cranch, 
Rose Terry Cooke, John Esten Cooke, Dr. 
Robert Collyer, Lord Coleridge, Dr. Meredith 
Clymer, President Cleveland, Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke, John Burroughs, H. C. Bunner, 
Dr. Francis Brown. 


Dr. Phillips Brooks, Noah Brooks, H. H. 
Boyesen, Dion Boucicault, Wm. H. Bishop, 
Dr. H. W. Bellows, Prof. H. A. Beers, Dr, 
Cyrus A. Bartol, President F. A. P. Barnard, 

atthew Arnold, S. Austin Allibone, Prof. W. 
F. Allen, James Lane Allen, T. B. Aldrich, 
‘Louisa M. Alcott. 
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THE CRITIC COMPANY, 


52 LAFAYETTE PLAcge, New York. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHGENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


1851. FORTIETH 1891. 





ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 18or. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate, - - - - - $6,261, 705.87 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in force, - - - - - 824,436.78 
Real Estate owned by the Company, - - - - . - 1,149,819.38 
United States, Municipal and Railroad Bonds and Stocks, - - - 1,007,665.36 
Bank Stocks, - - - - - - - - - 189,429.00 
Interest due and accrued, - - vr a - - - - - 171,807.73 
Deferred and outstanding premiums, - - - - - - 103, 173.03 
Cash on hand and in bank, - : - - - - 322,597.78 


Gross ASSETS, JANUARY I, 1891, - - - - - -  $10,030,634.93 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force, 4 per cent. interest (Connecticut and 
New York Standard), - - - - - $8,713,722.00 
Special Policy reserve, - - - - - - 497,991.00 
Reserve on Real Estate Account, - - - - - 96,690. 26 


Premiums paid in advance and loading on outstanding and deferred 


premiums, - - - - - - 32,469.69 

Claims by death outstanding and other liabilities, - - . 111,699.66 
9.452,572-61 
SURPLUS AT FOUR PER CENT., - - ° . - $578,062.32 


SURPLUS AT FouR AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., - - $1, 087,791.32 





This Company has patd since organization for DEATH 
LOSSES, MATURED ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS 
TO POLICY-HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 


CIES, more than $30,000,000.00. 

During the year 1890 an increase was made in each of the following 
items: 

ASSETS, SURPLUS, NEW INSURANCE, NEW PREMIUMS, 

RENEWAL PREMIUMS, and INSURANCE IN FORCE. 

The new plans of the Company are brief, clear and liberal. Life 
and Endowment Policies have endorsed upon them definite cash, loan 
and paid-up values, and in case of lapse, insurance is extended without 
action on the part of the insured. 

The New Term Plan furnishes protection at a low price, and grants 
valuable privileges in case g change is desired to some other form of 
insurance. 

JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


Cavanagh, Sandford &Co,|ST, DENIS HOTEL. 


Merchant EUROPEAN PLAN. 


. BROADWAY AND 11TH St., Op. Grace Caurcn, N. Y, 
Tactlors and Lmporters, | ,Riscrtty,s.new sad vandgome sddtion with al 


In connection with the Hotel is 





16 West 23d Street, Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 


pete eB lenas n sabc 


ae 


Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N.Y. 


All the latest London fabrics regu- 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


O AUTHORS. — The skilled criticism 
and revision of MSS of all kinds is the 
specialty of the N. Y. BuREAU OF REVISION. 
Advice as to publication ; books seen through 
the press ; direction of literary studies. Dr. 














Titus Munson CoAN, 20 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


FoRD, Fairhaven, Washington. 








To which has been added a large and new Dining- 
Room, one of the handcomest in the City. Especially i 
adapted for | and dinner parties. Within ten ‘a 
minutes of every place of amusement. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





FAIRHAVEN, terminus of the Great NorTHern : 
Rattway, on Pucer Sounp, pays the investor the b 
largest returns of any place in Wasuincron. First Bi 
mortgages, net 1o per cent., payable semi-annually. the { : 
Let me make some money for you. Twelve years’ ie | 
experience in this State. Address, J. K. Ruruer- | 

| 
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THE first five volumes of the Brant- 
wood Edition of Mr. Ruskin’s works, 
published by his authority, with an in- 
troduction to each volume by Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard Col- 
lege, are now ready. They are: “ The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture ”* (beauti- 
fully illustrated) ; “The Two Paths”; 
“Modern Painters,” Vol. II. (in two 
vols.), and “ Time and Tide.” 


From Prof. Norton’s Introduction to ‘* The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” the following extract is 
made :— 

“It is now more than forty-five years ago that the 
first of Mr. Ruskin’s books—-the first volume of ‘ Mod- 
ern Painters’—was reprinted inthis country. During 
this long period most of his works have been repub- 
lished here, and have laid countless readers under 
immeasurable obligations to their writer. For some 
years past different publishers have issued rival edi- 
tions of many of them. Of living English prose 
authors, with the exception of some of the popular 
novelists, he has probably had the most readers in 
America. : 

“But all these reprints, with possibly one or two 
exceptions, have been issued without Mr. Ruskin’s 
authority/and he has derived no profit from their sale. 
Moreover, a grave injustice has been done him by the 
neglect to reproduce the books in a proper form. The 
original English editions are beautiful in typography, 
and many of their illustrations are among the most 
exquisite examples of the modern art of engraving. 
Most of the American reprints have been ugly vol- 
umes, and their ugliness has been enhanced by cheap 
and inferior copies of the original illustrations. 

“At length an edition of Mr. Ruskin’s principal 
works, of which this is the first volume in order of 
publication, is to be issued, in a style approved by 
him, and from the sale of which he is to derive pro- 
fit. It isa tardy attempt to deal honestly by one to 
whom just and honorable treatment has been so long 
denied, and to whom so large a debt, alike moral and 
material, is due.” 





THE NEW RUSKIN 


BRANTWOOD FDITION. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. 





THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 
400 pages, with fourteen plates printed in 
Paris by Goupil & Co. Cloth, $2.75. 


TIME AND TIDE. $1.50. 


MODERN PAINTERS, VoL. II. 
vols., each $1.50), $3.00. 


(in two 


THE TWO PATHS. $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt af price by the Publishers 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO.,, 
52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLAcg, 


New York City. 





D.APPLETON &CO/’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





A WORK OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST AND 
PERMANENT VALUE. 





The Sovereigns and Courts of 
Europe. 


The Home and Court Life and Characteristics 
of the Reigning Families. By ‘ Po.it1- 
Kos.” With many Portraits. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

“ A remarkably able book . . . A great deal of the 
inner history of Europe is to be found in the work.’’— 
The Athenaum. 

“ A most interesting and useful volume . . . Lively 
and very readable chapters.’’--Paldi Mali Gazette. 


** It gives a vivid description of a number of exalted 
personages.’”’--Leeds Mercury. 


II. 
AN INVALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 





Adeline’s Art Dictionary. 


Containing a Complete Index of all Terms used 
in Art, Architecture, Heraldry, and Arche- 
ology. Translated from the French and 
enlarged, with nearly 2,000 Illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 


III. 
A NEW EDITION BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE. 





Pessimism: A History and A 
Criticism. 


By JAmegs SuLty, M.A., LL.D., author of 
‘*Qutlines of Psychology,” etc. Second 
edition. 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


“T venture tothink, therefore, thateven the message 
of modern pessimism will go on receiving more attention 
than it has yet done, and this not merely because, as we 
have seen, men are growing more alive to its vital con- 
nection with the most sacred and most tender of their 
convictions, but because its plaintive note condenses 
into strong ——- expression that passionate sense of 
social wrong which is the most remarkable ingredient 
in the temper of our time.”"—F rom the Preface. 


IV. 
A DRAMATIC NOVEL OF EARLY WAR TIMES. 





The Iron Game. 


By Henry F. KEENAN. Town and Country 
Library. 1I2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


Vv. 
“FRESH, TIMELY, AND AUTHORITATIVE.” 





Brazil: Its Condition and 
Prospects, 


Including the Downfall of the Empire and the 
Establishment of the Republic, and the 
Reciprocity Treaty. By C. C. ANDREWS, 
ex-Consul-General to Brazil. Third edi- 
tion. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mai? 
on receipt af price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PuBLIsHERs, 
1, 3, & 5 Bonp St., New York. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Memoir of John Murray. 


With his Correspondence and an Ac- 
count of the Origin and Progress of 


the House, 1768-1843. 
By SAMUEL SMILES. 
Two vols., 8vo, with Portraits, $9.00. 


G. W. Smalley’s Despatch to N. Y. Tribune: 


“It is the second John Murray, Byron’s Murray, 
who is nominally, and to some extent actually, the hero 
of these two volumes. The whole story of his relations. 
with Byron, with Scott, with Moore, with Disraeli, 
with Hallam, with Lockhart, with Gifford, and with 
many much less distinguished but still interesting men 
of letters, is here told with fulness and discretion, 
based on authentic documents. It is in fact these doc- 
uments, mostly original and heretofore unpublished 
letters, which give these volumes their highest value, 
They are acontribution to the literary history of the 
century. They abound in reminiscences, and in side- 
lights thrown sharply on men and things having to do 
with literature.” 


Harold Frederic's Despatch to N. Y. Times: 


** One of the most valuable and entertaining contribu- 
tions to English literary history in many years. No 
other posthumous work of our time, rich as it is in note- 
worthy examples of the kind, affords such keenly drawn 
and intelligent pictures of the galaxy of great writers 
and striking personalities—Scott, Byron, Campbell, 
Southey, De Stael, Canning, Crabbe, the two Disraelis, 
and a host of others—whe are linked to the fortunes of 
the house of Murray.” 





JUST ISSUED: 


Zadoc Pyne. 


And other Stories. By H. C. Bunner. 
cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 

“Mr. Bunner’s most eminent characteristic is an ex- 
quisite taste, a faultless literary breeding, and an un- 
erring instinct of literary refinement, which yet does 
= — in strength, and is fully masculine.”—N. Y. 
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Literature 
The Maker of the Monitor* 3 

THE GREAT engineer whom two continents delighted to 
honor, who while living held a high place in the esteem 

—we might almost say the love—of the American people, 
and who in his death received funeral honors which an 
emperor might envy, has been fortunate in his biographer. 
To the knowledge of the man and his work gained by per- 
sonal acquaintance, and to the opportunities afforded by 
complete control over his papers and letters, Col. Church 
adds literary abilities of a high order. The result is a vol- 
ume that is monumental in the annals of creative engineer- 
ing and in industrial biography. Outwardly this memorial 
of the great Swedish-American is a brace of tall octavos, 
comprising 660 pages. The paper is thick, the type large, 
the binding handsome, and the illustrations numerous and 
appropriate. The furniture of a good book, in table-of-con- 
tents, proportionate division of chapters, notes and index, 
enhances the value of the carefully-wrought text, which is 
readable throughout, and at certain points. positively fasci- 
nating. 

In _ ES the child was father of the man. His oppor- 
tunities were unusual, and his training was matched by the 
spirit within him. Whether by aptitude developed by edu- 
cation and industry, or by virtue of inborn genius, Erics- 
son from his youth up was able to do at the drawing-board 
as much work in a given time as two men. When at the 
zenith of his fame he was asked to prepare a list of his most 
noteworthy mechanical achievements, the construction of a 
saw-mill at the age of nine years headed the list of his inven- 
tions. With a gimlet and jack-knife, he made the mill ‘ all out 
of his ownhead.’ Inasquare wooden frame was set a watch- 
spring, transformed into a saw by the aid of a file bor- 
rowed from a neighboring blacksmith. This saw was moved 
by a crank cast from a broken tin spoon. The rest of the 
machinery was made of wood, and everything was com- 
plete—the bed carrying the log and moved by acord wound 
on a drum ; the rachet-wheel and lever to turn the drum; 
the crank-shaft and handle for turning it. The model was 
not a mere child’s toy: it needed only to be enlarged to do 
first-rate work. A pumping-machine followed the next year. 
Comprehension of the science of motion was as intuitive 
with him as the perception of the harmonies of color with 
Raphael, or those of music with Beethoven. 

In 1826 Ericsson arrived in England, and exhibited his 
flame-engine in operation, and in competition with Stephen- 
son produced the swifter of the two locomotives, invented 
the propeller, and made wrought-iron artillery of a new pat- 
tern. Coming to America with plans for a new screw steam 
sloop-of-war, Congress granted an appropriation and he 
equipped the Princeton with this now indispensable tail to 
all war-vessels. Stockton, however, got: most of the glory, 
while Ericsson, until long years afterward, got not even 
the money due him as wages. The story of the Moni- 
tor from its first inception, through all stages of evolution 


* Life cf John Ericsson. By William Conant Church. 2vols. $6, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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to perfection is given with fullness and accuracy. The 
desperate fight between the Monitor and the Merrimac 
(or Virginia) dictated the reconstruction of all the navies 
of the world. Interesting, also, is the battle-record, giv- 
en in Vol. IL, of all the monitors. Very vividly does the 
dramatic narrative recall to the reviewer his own visit to 
the scarred and battered fleet in the Delaware after the 
War. We hardly think, however, after reading the recent 
able volume on the defence of Charleston Harbor, that 
Ericsson’s belief in the possibilities of a night attack 
upon Charleston had good ground to rest upon. The bi- 
ographer details the great engineer’s services to Sweden 
and Spain, no interesting episode being omitted, tells the 
story of building and mounting heavy guns, of his contribu- 
tions to steam-engineering, his project of the destroyer with 
submarine artillery-firing, and, last of all, his sun-motor. 
Ericsson the man, with his friendships, literary tastes, relig- 
ious views, the incident with Ole Bull, his quiet, intense life 
in the house in Beach Street, New York, and his systematic 
habits—all these are described in a manner that leaves little 
to be desired. The story of the last hours and funeral hon- 
ors completes a singularly interesting narrative. 





“‘Cooke’s Guide-Book to Browning ”* 

TuHIs compact volume of 450 pages, uniform in style 
with the Riverside Edition of Browning, will be a welcome 
‘Open Sesame’ to the many obscurities which all but a few 
self-sufficient people have to confess that they find in the 
poems. Mr. Cooke has taken great pains to collect from 
all sources the explanations of these obscurities and per- 
plexing allusions—from Mrs. Orr’s ‘ Handbook,’ Corson’s 
and other ‘ Introductions,’ the less known and less accessi- 
ble publications of the English Browning Society, etc., and 
has apparently added some of his own, not always so satis- 
factory. Healso gives the history and sources of the poems, 
the date of their first publication, their various readings, and 
a deal of other bibliographical and miscellaneous informa- 
tion for which the curious student would have to hunt long 
through many libraries. Some fifteen poems by Browning, 
not included in the standard editions, are printed in full. 
The main facts of the poet's life are recorded; and a list of 
the most valuable books, reviews, and criticisms concerning 
him is another interesting and useful feature. 

The work has, indeed, been done so well that occasion- 
al errors, mostly of a minor sort, may be pardoned in a 
first edition. The printer or the proof-reader is evidently re- 
sponsible for some of these—like ‘fould fiend’ (page 78), 
‘noisset’ for the Latin movisset (page 297), etc.—but 
others must, we fear, be charged to the editor. He 
does not seem to be aware that ‘Sant’ Ambrogio’ and ‘St. 
Ambrose’ (p. 149) are the same person, the former being 
his name in Italian. On page 148 he tells us that the 
Church of San Lorenzo at Florence contains ‘ several of the 
great pictures by Michael Angelo,’ but does not mention 
his famous sfatues, which are probably what was meant. 
We believe there are no pictures by the great artist in any 
part of the church. In the note on ‘In a Gondola’ (p. 173), 
Mr. Cooke says:—‘ The poem is wholly imaginary, as are 
several of the persons alluded to; and among them ScAi- 
done’s eager Duke, Castelfranco’s Magdalen, and Tiszian.’ He 
goes on to explain that Schidone and Castelfranco are paint- 
ers, but appears not to be aware that the ‘ Duke’ and the: 
‘Magdalen’ are paintings, and that ‘ Tizian’ is Titian, his 
name being put for one of his pictures. ‘ Pou sto’ (p. 297} 
does not mean ‘where I stand,’ but ‘where I may stand,’ 
the Greek verb being in the subjunctive. The Italian ac- 
quetta (p. 349) is translated ‘wine and water’; the passage 
in which it occurs in ‘The Ring and the Book’ being 
as follows :— 

Murder had come first 
Not last with such a man, assure yourselves ! 


* A Guide»Book to the Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert Brown'ng. By Geo. 


Gui 
Willis Cooke, $2. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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The silent acguetta, stilling at command— 

A drop a day i’ the wine or soup, the dose— etc. 

It would be murder on homeopathic principles that were 
committed by ‘a drop a day’ of ‘wine and water’ im the 
wine or soup. Has Mr. Cooke never heard of Signora 
Tofania and her famous acguetfa, by which so many Nea- 
politan wives attained to premature widowhood? On pp. 
402 and 403 there is a constellation of errors. The Piazza 
dell’ Annunziata is of in the Via Larga (now Via Cavour), 
Florence. It is the Piazza, or the arcades about it, not 
the church, that is ‘ adorned with busts of the Medici 
family.’ ‘The Riccardi palace in the square is mof the one 
described by Mr. Cooke, his description being that of 
another palace near the Church of San Lorenzo. Lorenzo 
was not the ‘son’ of Cosimo de’ Medici, but his grandson. 
The bust of ‘ The Statue and the Bust’ was mot Ferdinand’s, 
and was not erected by him. The Robbia of the poem is 
not ‘the ware of which the bust was made,” but the artist 
from whom the ware gets its name, as one may see by re- 
ferring to the text; though Browning is guilty of an anach- 
ronism in the use of the name, as both Luca and Andrea 
della Robbia were dead before the time of the story in the 
poem, which must be early in the 17th century, as the statue 
was erected in 1608. This statue, by the way, though the 
last work of John of Douai (or of Bologna, as he is oftener 
called), is mof regarded as ‘his best.’ 

On page 443, the Ponte dell’ Angelo, associated with a 
poem in ‘ Asolando,’ is said to be ‘a well-known bridge in 
Venice, described in any of the gtiide-books.’ It is not 
mentioned in Murray or Baedeker, or Hare’s ‘ Northern and 
Central Cities of Italy,’ or any other guide-book known to 
us. Whether the palace referred to in the poem is in exist- 
ence Mr. Cooke does not inform us. 

The book is well supplied with cross references ; but one 
is needed on page 299, where Catherine Cornaro is briefly 
mentioned. There is a longer account of her on page 39, and 
something more about her on page 173. The index—which 
is very good in its way—refers to pp. 39 and 173, but not to 
299. The errors we have pointed out, and others like 
them, should be corrected in the next edition, for which we 
are not likely to have to wait very long. 





Valera’s ‘‘Dona Luz” * 

THE PERFECT frankness with which Spanish writers speak 
of themselves and of each other is something quite start- 
ling to us reserved Anglo-Saxons. The Editor’s Study in 
Harper's is nearest to it of anything we have had, and the 
way the windows in Franklin Square have been smashed 
shows how little domesticated among us the method is as 
yet. Valera confesses with an engaging mixture of rueful- 
ness and pride that none of his novels except ‘ Pepita 
Jiménez’ have found popular favor. ‘Would you know 
why?’ asks Sefiora Baz&n in her brilliant and powerful 
book on the modern realistic novel, ‘La Cuestién Palpi- 
tante.’ ‘It is because you are rather a classic than a 
modern novelist. Nodoubt Pepita Jiménez, Dofia Luz, and 
other heroines of yours talk very well; but no doubt, either, 
that now-a-days noone talks that way, more’s the pity, after 
the manner of a character of Cervantes. You have no San- 
-chos, or if you have, they all talk like Valeras.’ Valera accepts 
the criticism with charmirg grace and humility, but main- 
‘tains that perhaps he is like the showman who could grunt 
ibetter than a genuine porker. The effort of the latter * was 
simply the grunt of any pig whatever, very possibly of one 
of the least skilled and agreeable in the art of grunting; 
while the showman, by virtue of his art, and taking from one 
place and another by observation, comparison, good taste, 
and) exquisite judgment, all that is most characteristic and 

excellent in the grunting of living pigs, and even conceiving 
of other ideal grunts of possible swine, created,very likely, out 
of all this, the most exact, agreeable, delightful and affecting 


eo sfia Luz. By Juan Valera. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. $:. D. Appleton 
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grunt.’ But he admits that the story does not hold good in 
his case, as far as the preference of the public for the ideal 
grunt is concerned. 

What we really have in ‘ Dofia Luz’ is a simple story and 
a most extraordinarily delicate and pure style. One gets an 
impression of diffusiveness, here and there, and does not 
wholly wonder at the excisions made by Valera’s French 
translators on the ground that his stories contained ‘ trop 
de théologie.’ Some life-like touches show that modern 
Spanish politics is not so different from the article we are 
familiar with, in point of local ‘bosses ’ and their intrigues. 
The heroine’s character is one of gracious strength, and 
throughout she is an attractive figure. If the book has none 
of those vigorous strokes that characterize the leading con- 
temporary novelists of Spain, it is certainly saved from the 
grossness into which they too often fall. Its main charm is 
its style, and that cannot be wholly preserved in a transla- 
tion—excellent as Mrs. Serrano’s is. Valera’s chief literary 
significance is as a critic, a stylist; that a writer who is only 
incidentally a novelist could have produced ‘ Pepita Jiménez,’ 
‘ Dofia Luz,’ and ‘ El Comendador Mendoza,’ is at once a 
proof of his versatility, and a hint at the fecundity and power 
of the men who are the Spanish novelists par excellence. 





Two Books by Kipling * 

No MAN is so exacting of his art but that praise of his own 
work seems just; hence Mr. Kipling’s scorn of an effete 
journalism and ‘a public who think with their boots and 
read with their elbows’ must be somewhat tempered by the 
applause he wins. 

‘The Light that Failed ' (1), which he has had the temeri- 
ty to publish with two entirely different endings, is the story 
of an artist who was at once lover, soldier, war-correspond- 
ent and friend. The story, short as it is, has its dramatic 
interludes. First, the dawning of life and of love in pastoral 
England; then the beginning of manhood and art, with the 
youth in his early twenties making pictures of the dead on 
the sun-baked sands of the Soudan, the fame of his work in 
England all unknown to him; then his return to London, 
where the public rave over his work while he and his friend 
Torpenhow live in an attic, cursing a benighted public and 
hugging themselves for their own perfection. The effect 
his popularity has upon his art is skilfully indicated. Before 
long a discriminating providence, fearing lest man ‘ should 
consider himself the equal of his God and so refuse to 
die at the appointed time,’ sends Dick Heldar his early love 
Maisie, who wourds his vanity and makes light of his love, 
thus bringing him due subordination and discipline. Tor- 
penhow goes off for a while, and Dick drinks desperately 
every day while he paints frantically upon a * Melancholia,’ 
to finish itere blindness comes. Utter darkness follows, and 
Torpenhow goes to France for Maisie and brings her back to 
London. And here the delta of the story begins, and the 
reader can pursue to the end which course he will. One 
flows through flowery meads, with Maisie guiding her lover 
by the hand; the other and more powerful course flows 
through desolate wastes and rocky gorges where Maisie is 
not, out to a soldier’s death, amid the smell of powder and 
the hiss of balls, in Torpenhow’s strong arms. 

We will not analyze these two endings. It is enough to 
say that the journey to the Soudan is a magnificent piece of 
workmanship, and that Kipling has told the whole story with 
masterly arrangement and technique. His men are manly 
to the point of an idealized masculinity; his women are 
mere jointed models. The sentiment between his men is 
marked by a feminine tenderness,—between his men and 
women by a more than masculine obtuseness. The book is a 

strong one, its strength being. in fact, almost brutal. We 
talk of this as an emasculate age, a period of epicene or ef- 
feminate literature; yet now and then so virile a work as 
this springs into being, to vitalize the torpor of words and 


*1. The Light that Failed. $1.25. 


2. Under the Deodars. By Rudyard Ki, 
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clear the literary atmosphere. Todoisa cult with Kipling, 
—to work for art, not for self, not for glory, nor yet for 
gold; to despise sham and parochialism. These are the eth- 
ics of the desert: let us hope he may not lose them in the 
poisonous atmosphere of thetown. As to Kipling’s art, in 
conception it is powerful, in execution sinewy. He shares 
the Buddhist contempt for human life; like the soldier, he 
jests at death. He is an impressionist in his brevity and 
vividness; he has the true humorist’s sense of pathos, and a 
man’s.joy in an orgie. 

In ‘Under the Deodars’ (2), stories and fragments of 
verse from life in Simla, Kipling has written of love and 
passion as they are forbidden by the law and the clergy. In 
no instance has he made the love deep enough to be re- 
deeming or the picture of vice artistic enough to be fascinat- 
ing. We close with a quotation from one of the stories:— 
‘A well educated sense of Humour will save a woman when 
Religion, Training and Home influences fail.’ 





The De Quincey Memorials * 


THOsE who have read the recent posthumous papers of 
De Quincey in the New York /ndependent must have been 
prepared somewhat for the rich troves, which in the form of 
two handsomely-printed octavos now greet us, It was one 
of De Quincey’s own sayings that an opium-eater never fin- 
ishes anything. After all the previous mole-like labors of 
the biographers and editors of De Quincey, it seems strange 
to find such a mass of papers from the opium-eater’s pen; 
but it may be that their work, no less than his, is not even yet 
finished, nor the end in sight.. In a box which had been 
carefully put away in a corner seldom visited, a mighty heap 
of unassorted, opium- and dust-stained manuscripts, proof- 
sheets, letters, book- or magazine-pages annotated with fine 
spidery-looking writing was found by his daughters who so 
loyally cherished their father’s fame. Out of this chaos 
Prof. Japp has made order, and constructed a sketch of the 
De Quincey family, and of the early life and education of 
the author of the ‘Suwspiria.’ The letters of the Wordswarths, 
Coleridge and Hannah More are also numerous; and with 
the correspondence of the various members of the De Quin- 
cey family, make a rich treat for lovers of the literature of 
the heart. Prof. Japp writes a very interesting introductory 
chapter, and deftly supplies the missing links of informa- 
tion. One finds here a charming biography told loyally 
from within the real environment of De Quincey, and not 
from the imagination of a writer of later date. Not a little 
light is thrown upon important passages in De Quincey’s 
writings and on English literary personages in the early 
part of our century. Other charming bits of knowledge, 
like that of the derivation of Sebastopol (é.¢., Sebastos, the 
Greek version of the Roman Augustus), glitter on these pages 
like sand crystals shaken on ink. Pathetic is the offering 
by Charlotte Bronté to De Quincey of a copy of her poems 
(two copies only having been sold in a year) ‘ before trans- 
ferring the edition to the trunkmaker's.’ In the appendices 
are seven papers of value to the student of De Quincey, 
the whole work being of absorbing interest. We look im- 
patiently for the companion volumes which will include the 
literary fragments. All that belongs to so independent a 
thinker is of interest. 





Recent Fiction 


In ‘ ATMAN,’ Francis Howard Williams has attempted to givea 
study of the occult phenomena of Buddhism, or rather of that 
modern form of Buddhism called theosophy and sent by 
Mme. Blavatsky and Col. Olcott. Prof. Pericardis,a Greek savant, 
devotes his life to these mysteries until the transference of souls 
becomes with him a simple achievement. Of course human lives 
have to be sacrificed in order that their souls may be obtained for 
the doctor’s purposes, but this is a small matter when the end in 
view is so great. He meets two women; one a splendid animal, 





* De Quincey Memorials: Beinz Letters and Other Records here first published. 
Edited by Manieder H. Japp. 2 vols. +85. United States Book Co. 
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highly educated in every branch of literature, science and art, but 
without a soul; the other a modest, unassuming, spiritual creature, 
all soul, Pericardis feels that his opportunity has come, and that 
he can create a perfect being by destroying the body of the latter 
and transferring her soul to the former. He accomplishes all this 
with the utmost ease, but his plan miscarries in one particular. 
He had intended his perfect woman for himself, but she loves 
another. He blows out his brains in despair, his rival scorns the 
love that is offered him, the woman becoms a sister of charity and 
loses her life rescuing her lover from a burning building. The oc- 
cultism in this book is weak, the sentiment maudlin, the style bad 
and the grammar worse. (50 cts. Cassell Publishing Co.)—— 
‘Two SOLDIERS,’ and‘ Dunraven Ranch,’ by Capt. Charles King, 
have both appeared before as complete novels in Lippincott's 
Magazine. ere is a great deal of sameness in this author’s 
work : when you have read one of his books you have read all of 
them, and you can usually finish them pretty accurately in your 
own mind after reading the first few chapters. These two are the 
usual stories of army life, not quite so good or so spirited as his 
first efforts in that line, and telling very much the same tale in very 
much the same way. They have nothing objectionable in them, 
and also nothing in particular to recommend them. (socts. J. 
B. Lippincott Co.) 





THE FIRST ISSUE in the Unknown Library is ‘ Mlle. Ixe,’ which 
appears over the mom de plume of Lanoe Falconer. Whoever she 
may be (whether Mr. Gladstone’s daughter-in-law or not) the author 
of this little tale has achieved a distinct success. The plot is an 
original one. Mile. Ixe is a Russian nihilist, a woman who leaves 
her home and its comforts to devote herself to the cause of suffer- 
ing humanity in her native country. The society to which she be- 
longs has decreed the death of a certain Russian count, and Mlle. 
Ixe is the person selected to execute the decree. She follows him 
to England and enters an English family as governess because she 
knows the man she is pursuing will be the guest of the family, and 
her opportunity will come more surely.that way than any other. A 
ball is given in his honor, and she fires at him from the staircase 
after the company has assembled. He is not killed, but she is ar- 
rested, and only makes her escape through the connivance of the 
daughter of the house, whose confidence she has won. The char- 
acter of Mile. Ixe has great vitality, and interests us from first to 
last ; and the contrast between the narrowmindedness and insu- 
larity of the British household in which she is thrown and the large 
experience and still larger sympathies of the woman herself, is re- 
markably well drawn. (50 cts. Cassell Publishing Co) 





IT 1S ALWAYS pleasant to wander in spirit over a land so full of 
beauty and so replete with historical and artistic interest as Italy 
with an author who knows and appreciates itthoroughly. This can 
be done with a great deal of pleasure for about an hour in a little 
volume called ‘ The Chevalier of Pensieri- Vani,’ by Stanton Page. 
(The real name of the author is reported to be Henry B, Fuller—a 
Chicagoan.) The Chevalier received his title from the Queen of Italy 
for a magnificent improvisation on the organ in the great cathedral 
at Orvieto, the occasion being a ceremonial organized for the enter- 
tainment of the high dignitaries of the Church of Rome. The book is 
a record of the wanderings of this dilettante in the fine arts in pur- 
suit of first one rare expression of genius and then another. He 
searches for relics in the old Etruscan tombs, only to be ashamed 
of his own vandalism in removing them; he pursues a Perugino 
all over Italy, only to find at Pisa that it is not a Perugino at all 
but something rarer still—a Sodoma; he looks for traces of the 
Goths in Ravenna, and comes away content with bits of mosaic ; 
and he rummages in musty book-stalls in Venice in the hope of 
finding an Aldine or two that might possibly have been overlooked 
by the connoisseurs. The topics are all handled in a very graceful 
manner, touched by loving fingers trained to a perfect apprecia- 
tion of the happiness to be obtained in and through them. Any 
one to whom the beauty and interest in such things appeal will 
derive considerable enjoyment from this little volume, which covers 
ground he has probably gone over himself and to which he is 
never loath to return. (Socts. J. G. Cupples Co.) 





A PALE, frightened child, whose natural timidity has been suf- 
fered to grow unchecked and unheeded until it has developed into a 
sort of savage shyness, something absolutely painful to herself as 
well as to the beholder, is the heroine of ‘A Sensitive Plant,’ by E. 
and D. Gerard. Her early life is spent in Scotland and she passes 
hours seated on a sun-dial at the foot of the garden watching a 
bunch of mimosas struggling for their lives, until her mother tells 
her she has grown to be just like the flowers. The mother 
dies, and the one person is gone who holds the key to the child’s 
shrinking nature. The scene is transferred to Venice, the child 
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becomes a woman and struggles alone with the self-asserting 
world ; but the change from the hard, cold Northern country in 
which she was born to the soft Southern beauty of Italy has a 
happy effect upon her, and she lives and blooms in the sunshine 
which has come into her life at last. The authors of this rather 
sentimental story have written a short introduction to it, devoted to 
an account of the mimosa in which they have paraphrased the 
celebrated description of the camellia in Dumas’s novel, ‘ Camille.’ 
(50 cts. D. Appleton & Co.) ——DETECTIVE STORIES have a 
fascination all their own, due probably to an element of truth in the 
fiction, however sensational. ‘The Black-box Murder,’ told by the 
man who discovered the murderer, is a = straightforward, 
well-written story of a curious crime brought to light in a most 
singular manner. The writer claims no literary merit for himself: he 
simply has a pardonable pride in having tracked the true murderer 
when the Scotland Yard detectives had fixed upon the wrong one. 
He goes from London to Paris on special business, and happens to 
be in the Custom House in Calais, when a black box, forming part 
of the luggage of two ladies, is opened by the officials and the dead 
body of an old woman is discovered. His whole time from that 
moment is given up to the pursuit of the criminal, and his insight into 
human nature and his wonderful keenness in following a clue, 
however slight, combine with the well-sustained interest of the sub- 
ject itself to make his story a very absorbing one. (socts. United 
States Book Co.) 





Lupovic HALEvy has a talent for writing very sweet, attractive 
stories, and his ‘Criquette’ will probably be almost as popular as 
his ‘Abbé Constantin.’ Criquette herself is a most charming char- 
acter. We begin with her as a little girl selling flowers and barley- 
sugar to the passers-by in the streets of Belleville, a suburb of 
Paris. We follow her through her first efforts in a juvenile r6!e on 
a provincial stage, and thence to her first great theatrical success at 
the Porte Saint Martin. Her mother dies while she is there, and 
she is adopted by an actress only to be turned over later to a hard, 
cold woman, who raises her properly but without a particle of affec- 
tion. The girl's loving nature starves in this atmosphere, and she 
runs away and takes refuge with a young friend who has always 
been kind to her and whom she Guadliaiy betiaees she loves. She 
is greatly his superior, however, and awakens at last to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that she has outgrown him. She remains perfectly 
loyal to him, though, even after he deserts her, and refuses to accept 
the happiness which another offersher. She feels that she belongs 
to her first love, but she gives her life for her second, dying of lung 
fever contracted while nursing him in the hospital at the close of 
the Franco-Prussian War. The charm of the story lies in the 
beauty of Criquette’s character, and in the tender interest with 
which she inspires us. It is well translated by Arthur D. Hall. 
(75 cts. Rand, McNally & Co.) 





‘URITH,’ by S. Baring-Gould, is a tale of Dartmoor, full of 
characters, full of adventures and of startling incidents of all kinds. 
The girl whose name the story bears is caught and hemmed in by 
a fire on the moor. She is rescued by a young man who in releas- 
ing her from her danger discovers that he loves her. In spite of 
his father’s opposition he marries her, and is disinherited. Ina 
short while he begins to think he has made a mistake, that he 
doesn’t care very much for Urith, and that she is not worth the 
sacrifice he has made for her. Another woman helps to bring 
him to this conclusion, and a friend tells his wife in his presence 
that he no longer loves her. Urith, who is a wild, uncontrollable 
daughter of the moor, bids the friend kill her husband before her 
eyes. He strikes him with his knife, but does not kill him. Urith 
has a terrible illness which leaves her mind impaired, and her con- 
dition brings her husband to his senses and toa recognition of his 
duty to her. He is arrested as a spy and is about to be hung, when 
the woman who has made the mischief between him and Urith in- 
tervenes to save him. His danger restores Urith’s reason, so they 
are happy after all. The book will probably be read by those who 
only ask that a novel shall be full of adventure. The characters 
are wooden and uninteresting. (50 cts. United States Book Co.) 





THEY ARE MARRIED, the man madly in love and the woman 
not caring very much but resolving to do her best to make him 
happy. After the ceremony he retires to his room to go over his 
correspondence while waiting for the train to take them away. 
One ‘of the letters contains some terrible piece of news, for he puts 
his pistol to his heart and kills himself instantly. His young widow 
is accused first of being the indirect cause of his death, and then 
of actually having murdered him herself. The world turns its 
back upon her and treats her with scorn, though she is protected 
by her husband’s aunt, who believes in her innocence and never de- 
serts her. The old lady is proud, however, and their social ostra- 
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cism kills her. After her aunt’s death the younger woman has no 
one to stand by her except her husband’s dearest friend, who at 
first believes in her guilt but afterwards falls in love with her, tells 
her so, and assures her that he will do everything in his power to 
clear up the mystery. They succeed at last in finding the woman 
who wrote the fatal letter, and she tells them it was her duty to 
write and inform the husband that he had married his own sister, 
a fact of which she alone was cognizant. His instantaneous sui- 
cide, without a word of explanation, is thus made clear, and the 
lovers are free to marry and be happy. This is the story called 
‘A Mystery,’ translated from the French of Henry Gréville by 
Anna Dyer Page. (50 cts. Cassell Publishing Co.) 





A YOUNG FELLOW, Basil Whittingham by name, spends his en- 
tire fortune paying his father’s debts after that parent’s death, and 
is disinherited because of it by a worldly old uncle who doesn’t 
think his nephew is capable of taking care of his money. Basil 

oes to Australia and makes a firm friend of an old man who dies 
eaving his only daughter in Basil’s charge. The girl's uncle steps 
in, however, and carries her off to Europe, claiming that he is her 
rightful guardian. Basil then meets and forms a partnership with 
a man who resembles him closely enough to be his twin. - The 
villain conceives the idea of going back to England, impersonating 
Basil and making his peace with the old uncle for the sake of his 
fortune. His scheme works beautifully, and the old man dies be- 
lieving the impostor to be his nephew and leaving him the money. 
The real Basil is in Australia in ignorance of all this until an acci- 
dent puts him in possession of the information. He goes at once 
to England, succeeds at last in exposing the impostor, recovers his 
inheritance, and finds the girl from whom he was so cruelly sepa- 
rated in Australia, marries her, and is happy ever afterwards. The 
story is called ‘ Basil and Annette,’ and is written by B. L. Far- 
jeon. It is strung out to great length and is utterly commonplace. 
(50 cts. United States Book Co.).——THE OPENING chapters of 
‘The Three Scouts,’ by J. T. Trowbridge, introduce us to a por- 
tion of the Army of the Cumberland under Rosecrans, picketed a 
few miles from Nashville, with the Confederate Army under Bragg 
confronting it. Stories founded upon war incidents, not particu- 
larly thrilling in themselves, which have been resurrected and gal- 
vanized into life this late in the day, are not apt to be interesting, 
and this one rather proves the rule. Some kind of human interest 
is put into it by a young fellow who suffers great mortification 
from the belief that his father is a spy, and who is finally relieved 
by finding that he has been mistaken; but the characters are 
rough, common people, who have nothing in them to enable them 
to claim even a passing thought when the book is once laid aside. 
One’s liking for war sketches has been strained to breaking of late, 
and it takes a genius now to arouse any enthusiasm over them. 
(5Socts. Lee & Shepard.) 





Minor Notices 

IN THE SERIES of Laurel-Crowned Letters, Octave Thanet has 
edited a volume of ‘The Best Letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu.’ The selected epistles are preceded by a dedicatory 
letter of the editor addressed to Lady Mary, in which she 
briefly tells of the deeds of that remarkable woman, and interprets 
her life. This is bright and witty, marked by delicate satire and 
fine criticism; but we.imagine many a reader would prefer a 
brief historical account of in the form of direct narrative, that 
would throw more light on the author of the letters than is 
here given. The editor has selected with a true literary instinct 
the best of Lady Mary’s letters, and from these a good idea is to 
be obtained of her life and character. Brief notes supply needed 
information. The volume suggests the need of a good biography 
of Lady Mary, that would present in a direct narrative form the 
information contained in the letters, the biographical anecdotes 
prefixed to the edition of the letters by Lord Wharncliffe, her great- 

ndson; the memoir by Mr. Dallaway, also prefixed to Lord 

harncliffe’s edition ; and the numerous anecdotes of her scat- 
tered through the letters and diaries of her time. Here are the 
materials for one of the most interesting, entertaining and instruc- 
tive of biographies, of a woman whose life touched almost every 
interest of her time. ($1. A.C. McClurg & Co.) 


WE HAVE only to add to former notices of that standard work, 
‘The Statesman’s Year-Book,’ that the volume for 1891 has been 
revised from official returns, so as to bring all the information con- 
tained in it up to date. The additions to the colonial empires of 
Great Britain, France and Germany are fully noted; ; the results of 
our recent census are utilized in the chapter on the United States ; 
under the head of ‘Turkey and Tributary States,” much space is 
devoted to Egypt i there is so‘he account of the new Constitution 
of Brazil, and all important changes, political and commercial, are 
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ee To the British Empire are devoted 160 pages; to the United 
ates 39. There is a full index, and the page-headings have 
been altered so as to render the book easier to consult than before. 
($3. Macmillan & Co..——ONE OF THE late E. G. Squier’s earlier 
and lighter essays in the art of book-making was his ‘ Wafkna; or, 
Adventures on the Mosquito Shore.’ After the lapse of thirty-six 
years, it is again given to the public in a reprint bearing only the 
old sub-title. Its relation to the author's subsequent learned and 
valuable works on the archeology of Central America and Peru is 
something like that of Darwin's ‘ Voyage of the Beagle ’ to the im- 
mortal volumes that followed it. To the close and patient ob- 
servation of the scientific inquirer, and the accounts of a strange 
nature and a stranger man, there is added an occasional touch of 
fancy and dash of personal adventure, with the result that the 
mixture makes pleasant reading. There is an air of unreserve and 
maiveté about the narrative which strikes one as a lost quality in 
books of the sort; writers and readers have grown too sophisti- 
cated to admit of such a thing nowadays. Yet it is a piquant 
and engaging quality, perhaps on account of its very rarity at the 
present, and lends a charm of its own to the book. ($1.25. Worth- 
ington Co.) 
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A PAMPHLET entitled ‘Schemes’ is written by one who calls 
himself ‘a progressive radical,’ and is intended to bring down as 
much of heaven upon earth as possible. It discusses playgrounds, 
public preserves, holidays, our conventional attire, conversational 
clubs, and many other things which are intended to benefit com- 
mon humanity. To our mind, however, the book is all scheme 
and no motive power; while the churches and organized Chris- 
tianity, somehow or another, with all their faults and failings, do 
seem to have a tremendous motor within them. (National Ameri- 
can Pub. Soc.)——-A VERY attractive little volume is ‘Stories in 
Song,’ by Elizabeth V. Emerson and Kate L. Brown. The words 
and the melodies are fiesh and sweet, and both are full of the 
spirit of childhood. Many little minds will be made happy by 
these pretty ditties. (75 cts. Oliver Ditson Co.)}\——-Mason & 
VEAZIE’S ‘New Fourth Music Reader’ contains some useful in- 
formation in regard to reading vocal music and a number of pleas- 
ant songs as exercises. (Ginn & Co.)——-NEATLY PRINTED, 
neatly bound, and furnished with photographic illustrations and 
two colored maps, Gustav Kobbé’s ‘ New York and its Environs’ 
is an attractive book on a subject interesting to citizen and stranger 
alike. ($1. Harper & Bros.) 





MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS has added to his ‘ French Dram- 
atists’ a chapter covering the uneventful decade since the first 
edition of the book appeared (1881-91); and in the second edition, 
just brought out in a plain but attractive cover, the Brief Chron- 
ology of French plays is extended to comprise the same period, and 
the Index is amplified accordingly. The past ten years have seen 
the final downfall of the romantic movement, with the up-springing 
of which Mr. Matthews’s study of the Paris stage begins, but it 
has seen little else; for naturalism, though it is the zsm of the 
day, has expressed itself less freely and clearly in dramatic litera- 
ture than in other branches of art. It is a day of small things, so 
far as the stage is concerned; but its comparatively insignificant 
events are chronicled and criticised by Mr. Matthews as conscien- 
tiously as if they were big with performance. With the merits of 
the work as a whole, American readers have been familiar for 
years. It is a most useful book to any one who professes the 
slightest interest in the form of art in which the French so easily 
lead their rivals. ($1.50. Charles Scribner's Sons.)-——-WE WEL- 
‘COME a fourth and cheaper edition, completing a total of 25,000 
copies, of Prof. Henry Drummond's capital little book on ‘ Tropical 
Africa,’ which was reviewed favorably in Zhe Critic on its first 
appearance. The text remains as it was, the chief change being 
in the colored maps which, in the march of events, have become 
superannuated. A good clear map of east central Africa is given, 
however. As Stanley was not in the part of the forests traversed 
by Prof. Drummond, the latter does not ‘ reply’ to him, so we are 
spared a continuation of a linkéd and long-drawn-out controversy 
that has lost its sweetness. The book stands as the best small 
volume on its subject. ($1.50. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 





Shakespeariana 


EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Mr. Edwin Reed's ‘ Bacon versus Shakespeare.’—The London 
Daily News of Feb. 20th devotes a columa or more to this little 
book, incidentally referring to my notice of it in The Crétic for 
Nov. 22, 1890. The reviewer infers from the fact that the drochure 
das reached a fourth edition, that ‘Mr. Reed may have made many 
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converts.” How it may be in Chicago and thereabouts I cannot 
say; but I have yet to hear of the Shakespeare scholar, worthy the 
name, in this part of the country, who has been converted to the 
Baconian heresy. As the writer goes on to say, ‘it is a peculiarity 
of the Baconians that, while asserting the author of the plays to 
have-been a great scholar, they appear to be anything but good 
judges of scholarship.’ In. illustration of this, he quotes among 
other things the fact that Donneily ‘ took Saxo-Grammaticus for a 
writer in Danish, and Dares Phrygius for one who could only be 
mastered by a student of Greek.’ In my comments on Mr, Reed’s 
book I did not refer to his array of ‘ parallelisms’ in Bacon and 
Shakespeare, on which he and others lay so much stress. Of these 
the London reviewer remarks :— 

Then we have a string of ‘ parallel passages,’ to prove, apparently, 
that in his plays Bacon plagiarized from himself. Such an example is 
‘Our grandam, Earth,’ in Shakespeare, and ‘Our grandmother, the 
Earth,’ in Bacon. Bacon says a man may quit the stage if he cannot 
play his part. Shakespeare says that the world is 

A stage where every man must play his part. 
The expression is a commonplace, familiar in half-a-dozen ancient texts, 
as in Lucian and the Greek Anthology, though neither Shakespeare nor 
Bacon needed to borrow such an obvious idea. ‘ We came hither cry- 
ing,’ says Shakespeare, and Bacon says, ‘Our first language is that of 
mourning.’ Everybody knows ¢hat, without going to Lucretius for it. 
What follows is yet more absurd. Bacon says, ‘I have been puddering 
in physic all my-life,’ and this is matched by 
’Tis known I ever 
Have studied physic, 

in ‘ Pericles.’ Cassius ‘hath a lean and hungry look,’ and Bacon says 
that envy ‘ feedeth upon the spirits.’ 

But enough of this kind of proof, or presumption. Bacon tells a story 
of Anthony, Shakespeare uses the same tale in his play. ‘ It is, there- 
fore, difficult to resist the conclusion that Bacon was the author of 
both’! Bacon gives a list of spring flowers, so does Shakespeare in the 
‘ Winter's Tale.’ Was Shakespeare to give a wrong list that he might 
not be taken for Bacon? Was he to say 


Chrysanthemums, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; marigolds, 
Far sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; blue dahlias ; 
Fuchsias, that die unmarried, nor behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength ; 


and so forth ? Unless Shakespeare did this kind of thing, his verbal blos- 
soms must have been the same ay Bacon’s. 

But enough of this Baconian fooling, which hardly deserves serious 
attention. As our London contemporary says in conclusion, ‘ per- 
haps never was a paradox supported by such an extraordinary lack 
of learning and of logic.’ 

The Quartos of ‘1 Henry IV.’ once more.--Mr. W. H. Fleming 
writes me that there can be no doubt whatever about the 1599 
quarto, as there are two original copies of it in the British Museum ; 
but he does not believe that there were two quartos in 1598. He 
thinks ‘ there was only one quarto of that year, but issued in two forms, 
alterations being made while the book was going through the 
press.’ This theory, however, cannot be reconciled with Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s explicit statement that ‘the arrangement of forms in the 
two editions materially differs.’ The printers’ ‘forms’ would not 
be changed in making such corrections as might be necessary while 
‘ working off’ the edition. Neither would a printer of that day have 
troubled himself to change Aystorze in the head-lines of the pages 
to Azstorze, both forms being used interchangeably long after 1598. 
As Halliwell-Phillipps says, this variation ‘is no evidence in 
the question of priority.’ It is not at all improbable that there 
should be two editions in 1598, and that of one of them no trace 
should now remain but this fragment of a single copy. Of the 1603 


quarto of ‘Hamlet’ no copy was known until 1823, when one was . 


discovered which lacked the last leaf; and only one has been 
found since (in 1856), which fortunately had the last leaf, though it 
lacked the title-page. 

The Church at Stratford-on-Avon.—A friend calls my atten- 
tion to a letter from Mr. Appleton Morgan in the New York 7726- 
une for March 6th, commenting upon an articie in the Stratford- 
on-Avon Z7%mes, which asserts that while the demolition of certain 
‘stone or plaster work contiguous to Shakespeare’s bust and monu- 
ment’ was going on, ‘little was done to protect the bust from the 
carelessness or clumsiness of workmen, who are not supposed to 
treat objects of this kind with any very reverentcare.’ The writer, 
who adds, ‘ we speak of the time of our visit,’ does not state that 
any damage Aad deen done either to the monument or to portions 
of the new work in the chancel.which he says were similarly un- 
protected. He appears to be one of the enemies of the vicar who 
are continually on the watch for an opportunity to find fault with 
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him, and, like others of that ilk, makes 
happen, probably afterwards claiming t 
it is because he raised the cry of warning. 
Mr. Morgan nevertheless suggests that ‘our American Shake- 
speare Societies pass resolutions calling the attention of the See, if 
not of the Bishop, of Worcester, to the proceedings of this great 
Vicar in such terms as will—though the resolutions themselves may 
be futile—put the society upon record as to the matter.’ Whether 
the Shakespeare Society of New York, of which Mr. Morgan is 
President, has passed such resolutions I have not heard. 


t ado over what might 
» if it does ot happen, 


Prof. Albert H. Tolman on‘ The Taming of the Shrew.’—1 
am indebted to Prof. Albert H. Tolman of Ripon College, Wis- 
consin, for a copy of his elaborate paper on ‘Shakespeare’s Part in 
“The Taming of the Shrew.”’ It was the dissertation presented 
by the author to the philosophical faculty of the University of 
Strassburg for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He accepts 
the theory of a double authorship in the play, and believes that 
Shakespeare’s share in the work was ‘to write the Induction, and 
the actual Taming of the Shrew,’ while ‘ his associate took the task 
of furnishing a subordinate plot which should serve as a setting for 
the main action, the taming of Katherine by Petruchio.’ Shake- 
speare’s part was first written, and ‘theartist then gave his picture 
to the artisan to be framed.’ The latter is responsible for the con- 
dition of the play as we have it. ; 

Prof. Tolman does not agree with Mr. Frey (in his introduc- 
tion to the Bankside edition of the play) that Shakespeare wrote 
the earlier ‘Taming of a Shrew,’ but is inclined to favor Prof. 
Bernhard ten Brink’s theory that ‘Shakespeare had written a 
youthful play which afterwards became the source both of the 
“ Taming of a Shrew” and the “ Taming of the Shrew.”’ In 
copying from the former, then, the dramatist was only reclaiming 
what honestly belonged to him. 





Mr. Stedman on Poetry 


DuRING the delivery in Baltimore of the first series of Johns 
Hopkins University lectures on the Turnbull foundation, Mr. E. C. 
Stedman was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Turnbull, the 
founders of the lectureship, who on the evening of March 13 gave 
a reception in his honor. A brief abstract of his first three lectures 
appeared in The Critic of March 14... From the Baltimore Ameré- 
can and New York 7rébune we have made up the following notice 
of the last five of the course. The fourth was given on Wednes- 
day, March 11—like the others, in Levering Hall. It carried on the 
discussion of ‘Creative Poetry and the Poetry of Self-Expression,’ 
with special reference to the modern school. ‘ We have considered,’ 
said Mr. Stedman, ‘ancient poetry, the Hebraic and the classic, 
from which we so largely derive. As we leave the classic garden, 
there stands one mighty figure with the archangelic flaming sword. 
After Dante, it may be said that “the world is all before us where 
to choose.” His epic declares, above all else, the intense personality 
that must have voice, not merely expression of the emotion that in- 
spired his minor numbers, but also of his insight concerning the mas- 
ter forces of human life and faith and the historic turmoil of his era. 
Milton, in his epic, appears less determinedly than Dante in the 
“‘ Divine Comedy " as the rhapsodist in person. The former sees his 
vision by invocation of the muse, while the Forentine is personally 
conducted, one may say, through the three phantasmal abodes. 
Doubtless, however, “ Paradise Lost” is the more objective work. 
But the nineteenth century, complex through its infusion of peoples 
and literatures, and with ali history behind it, has developed thetypi- 
cal poetry of self-expression, and withal a new interpretation of life 
and landscape through the impressionism of its artists and poets. 
This pagan with the romantic movement which came into England 
with Coleridge, with Leigh Hunt and Keats, and found its extreme 
in Byron. ie is in the loftier genius and more self-centred emo- 
tions that we find our main example of voice and wisdom con- 
ditioned by the temperament of their possessor. 

‘The latest esthetic school, with its motto of art for art’s sake, 
has industriously refined music, color, design, and the invention of 
forms. But its poets and painters—Tennyson, Rossetti, Morris, 
Sully-Prudhomme, Swinburne—show a kind of self-consciousness 
in the ostentatious preference of their art to themselves, even in their 
prostration at the feet of “ Our Lady of Beauty.” Their motive is 
so intrusive that the result, though alluring, often smacks of arti- 
sanship, rather than of free and natural art. Only in Matthew 
Arnold do we see the critical theory of art overcome by the force 
of an introspective nature. 

“Like Arnold, nearly all his famous compeers of the recent com- 
posite period have made attractive experiments in the objective 
and antique field, though less openly upon conviction. Yet Ten- 
yson and Browning are essentially English and modern, as Emer- 
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son, Longfellow, Whittier are American and New-English, while 
Lowell's memorable verse is true to the atmosphere, landscape, na~- 
tional spirit, dialect of his own land, and always true to his ethical 
convictions. Our minor artists in verse succeed as to simplicity 
and sensuousness in their renaissance work; but fail with respect 
to its passion, for to simulate that requires vigorous dramatic 
power. 

‘Are there, then, no dramatic works in recent literature? Yes, 
more than in any former time, if you do not insist upon poetic 
form and rhythm. Prose fiction is now the principal result of our 
dramatic impulse. The great modern novels are more significant 
than much of our best poetry. Some of them reflect their author’s 
inner life, and are all the more intense for it. The free nature of 
the novel seems to make subjectivity itself dramatic. Our second- 
rate novels are chiefly mechanical inventions, turned off for a mar- 
ket which the modern love for sensationalism has created, and is 
enormously enlarging.’ 

Of Mr. Stedman’s fifth lecture (March 12) ‘ Beauty in Poetry’ 
was the theme and title. ‘ Poetry is no exception,’ he said, ‘ but 
rather the chief illustration, when it is declared that an indispensa- 
ble function of the arts is the expression of the beautiful. Those 
who abjure that declaration are simply in rebellion against hack- 
neyed standards. They have adopted some fresh and therefore 
welcome notion as to what is attractive. This they have given 
some new name, to distinguish it from a past and too familiar 
standard. They are unwittingly wooing beauty in a new dress; 
the same goddess with more disguises than Venus Mater. 

‘ The only consistent revolt is on the part of those who declare 
that beauty has no real existence; that it is a mere chimera. And 

et I do not believe that any artist, or any thinker who honestly 
oves art and has an instinct for it, believes this theory of zsthetics, 
though he may advocate it or be driven into its logical acceptance. 
For the poet is at the very outset a phenomenalist. Realizing the 
normal beauty of everything through intuition and executive gift, 
he sets it forth imaginatively. He detects it even within the abnor- 
mal gloom and deformity imposed by chance and condition, helps 
it to struggle to the light, restores it, I may say, to consonance 
with the beauty of the universal soul. 

‘I take endurance to be the test of art. Beauty partakes 
of eternal youth and conveys its own immortality. Thus cre- 
ative taste holds the key to the future, and art for art’s sake is a 
sound motto, in so far as beauty is a legitimate end of art. If con- 
crete beauty is not the greatest thing in poetry it is the one thin 
indispensable ; and it so depends on the elements of emotion an 
truth that when these are not expressed in a poem you may suspect 
the beauty to be defective and your sense of it mistaken. The 
young poet instinctively, as a plant seeks the light, feels that he 
must worship and express the beautiful. His passion for it, both 
in his life and in his art, is his greatest strength and danger. It is 
that which must distinguish him from other men; for many will 
have more wisdom, more virtue than himself. while only he who 
can inform these with beauty “ by that token” is the poet.’ 

It was the lecturer’s conviction that all the poetry that has de- 
served to live has been preserved ; that for every poet whose works 
have reached us a score have passed into obscurity, and their 
writings were lost; and that, in spite of the burning of the Alex- 
andrian Library, little has been lost since the time of Herodotus. 
Only the masterpieces, large and small, were copied and re- 
copied and treasured in men’s hearts and homes. In deal- 
ing with beauty of construction, of simplicity, of suggestion and of 
detail, he drew some keen distinctions. Simplicity above all, he 
declared, characterizes alike the noblest and the loveliest poems 
—simplicity of art and of feeling; and in illustration of this he 
made a striking comparison between some ancient and modern 
works. ‘Non-creative writers,’ he said further, ‘ lavish all their in- 
genuity upon decoration until it becomes a vice. You cannot long ~ 
disguise a lack of native vigor by ornament and novel effects. 
Over-decoration of late is the symptom of over-prolonged devotion. 
to the technical side of try. All of the countless effects of 
technique are nothing without that psychical beauty imparted by 
the true poetic vitality—are of less value than faith and works 
without love. The “vox humana” must be heard. That alone 
can give quality to a poem; the most refined and artistic verse is 
cold and forceless without it. A soulless poem is a stained-glass. 
window with the light shining on and not through it. 

‘ Rare poetic types, whether of the chiselled classic verse or of 
the song and lyric, have a grace that is intangible—an impalpable. 
attribute, light as thistle-down, potent as the breath of a spirit, a 
divine gift unattainable by will or study, and this is, in one word— 
Charm. Charis, Grace herself, bestows it, blending perfect though. 
inexplicable beauty of thought with perfect though often suggested 
beauty of feeling. To these her airy spirits minister with melody 
and fragrance, with unexpectedness and sweet surprises, freedom 
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in and out of law, saiveté, aristocratic poise, lightness, pathos, rap- 
ture—all that serve to consecrate the magic ae. However skilled 
the singer, the quality and charm are inborn... . . One sug- 
gested feeling which more than others seems allied with Charm 
and likely to perpetuate its expression, is evanescence; the ecstatic 
charm of Nature lies in her evanishments.’ 

The sixth lecture (March 13) related to the element of ‘ Truth in 


Poetry.’ If, said Mr. Stedman, all natural things made for beauty” 


are as beautiful as they can be under their conditions, then truth and 
beauty in the last reduction are equivalent terms, and beauty is 
the unveiled, shining countenance of truth. ‘But a statement of 
truth, to be beautiful, must be complete. Truth which is half a lie 
is intolerable. A certain kind of preachment, antipathetic to the 
spirit of y, has received the name of didacticism. Instinct 
tells us that it is a heresy in the form of art. Didactic verse pro- 
claims its maker a proser and not a poet, because pedagogic for- 
mulas of truth do not convey its essence. 

‘Poets interpret nature truthfully within their liberties. They do 
not assume to be on as close terms with her or with her Creator as 
some of the teachers and preachers. They are content to find the 
grass yet bent where she has passed, the bough still swaying which 
she brushed against. The imaginative poets have been more 
faithful in even their passing transcripts of nature and life than 
many who conscientiously attempt a portrayal. While a poet can- 
not be too accurate, his method, to be natural, must seem uncon- 
scious. The virtue of a truth is spoiled by showing it off. Tenny- 
son, the idyllist, pauses at critical moments, not, perhaps, to mor- 
alize on the situation, but to make a picture suggesting the feeling 
which the action itself ought to convey. This practice, for a time 
so fascinating, has been carried to extremes. 

‘ There is nothing more lifeless, because nothing is more devoid 
of feeling and anpeene movement, than 0 accurate imita- 
tion of nature. In every art a certain deviation from fact is not 
only justifiable, but required. Some things must be told or painted, 
not as they are, but as they affect the eye or the imagination. The 
photograph reveals, indeed, the exact position of omnes legs at 
a given instant. By its aid the spokes of the revolving wheel 
are defined. But to the human eye, with its halting susceptibili- 
ties, the horse and the wheels do not appear as when caught by 
Mr. Muybridge’s camera, and the artist's office is to present them 
as theyappear tous. In the prosaic photograph they are struck 
with death. The idea of life, of motion, can only be conveyed by 
blending the spokes of the wheel, by giving a certain unreality of 
grace to the speeding animal. Otherwise you have the fact, which 
is not art.’ 

‘Imagination ’ was the subject of the seventh lecture (March 
18). ‘ of late,’ said Mr. Stedman,'‘ our cleverest artists in verse— 
for such they are—seem, with a few exceptions, indifferent to 
thought and feeling, and avoid taking their office seriously. A 
vogue of light and troubadour verse-making has come, and now is 
going as it came. Every possible mode of artisanship has been 
tried in turn. The like conditions prevail upon the Continent, at 
least as far as France is concerned ; in fact, the caprices of our 
latest minor minstrelsy are largely the outcome of a new literary 
Gallomania.’ Believing that poetry is not very great, very forceful, 
unless it is either imaginative or impassioned, or both, Mr. Sted- 
man observed that the younger lyrists and idyllists, when finding 
little to evoke these qualities, have done: their best without them. 
But the note of spontaneity is lost. Moreover, extreme finish, 
adroitness, graces, do not inevitably betoken the glow of imagina- 
tive conception, the ecstasy of high resolve. 

The lecturer devoted some brilliant passages to the work of 

ts, true and otherwise ; to those who mistake the wish to create 
or the creative power, those who write with ease and magnify 
their office ; to those who, equipped with taste and judgment, but 
lacking imagination, proffer as a substitute beautiful and recondite 
materials here and there; and to those whose seeming depth is 
often mere turbidness. Not the least interesting and valuable por- 
tion of the lecture was that dealing with the true poet’s instinct 
for words—those keys which all may clatter and which yield their 
music to so few. This preceded his consideration of the elemental 
and cosmic quality of true poets and true poetry—a part of his lec- 
ture in which he rose to an eloquence that strongly moved his audi- 
tors. 

The eighth and last of Mr. Stedman’s lectures (March 19) dealt 
with ‘ The Faculty Divine.’ The phases of the subject discussed 
were, first, Passion ; second, Insight—Genius—Inspiration ; third, 
Faith and its present transition from the old faith to the new, based 
on the new knowledge; fourth, whether imagination is and will 
remain a ‘force’ as of old. Concerning the enjoyment of tragedy 
the lecturer said :—‘ The keen satisfaction we take in an exhibi- 
tion, not of the joy and triumph alone, but of the tragedy, the 
crime, the failure, of lives that ape our own, is not morbid, but ele- 
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vating. We know by instinct that they are right who declare alF 
passion — se; we feel that it is a good servant if a bad mas- 
ter, and only bad when it goes awry, and that the exhibition of its- 
force both enhances and instructs the force within each soul of us. 
Again, the poet who broods on human passion and its consequent 
action attains his highest creative power ; he rises, as we say, at 
each outbreak and crisis, and the actor im mating his concep- 
tion must rise accordingly, or disappoint the audience, who know 
that such culminations are his opportunities, above the realistic 
level of a well conceived play. More than all, and as I have sug- 
gested in a former lecture, the soul looks tranquilly on, knowing 
that it, no more than its prototypes, can be harmed by any mis- 
chance. “ Agonies ” are merely its “changes of garments.” They 
are forms experience. The soul desires all experiences ; to- 
touch this planetary life at all points—to drink, not of triumph and 
delight alone ; it must needs drain its portion of anguish, failure, 
wrong. It would set, like the nightingale, its breast against the 
thorn. Its greatest victory is when it is most-agonized. When all 
is lost, when the dark tower is reached, then Childe Roland daunt- 
less winds his blast upon the slug-horn. Its arms scattered, its: 
armor torn away, the soul, “the victor-victim,” slips from mortal 
encumbrance and soars freer than ever. Victor atgue victima, 
ategue ideo victor guia victima. This is the constant lesson of 
the lyrics and plays and studies of Browning, the most red-blooded 
and impassioned of modern dramatic poets; a wise and great 
master, whose imagination, if it be less strenuous than his insight 
and“feeling, was yet sufficient to derive from history and experience 
more types of human passion than have been marshalled by any 
compeer. I have been struck by a critic’s quotation of a passage 
from Stendhal (written in 1817) which says that, after centuries of 
artificiality, it must be the office of the coming artist to exptess. 
“states of soul”—that that is what a Michael Angelo would do 
with modern sculpture. In truth, the potent artist, the great poet, 


-is he who makes us realize the emotions of those who experience 


august extremes.of fortune. For what can be of more value than 
intense. and mémorable sensations? What else make up that his- 
tory which alone is worth the name of life? The most dramatic 
effects are often those which indicate suppressed passion—that the 
hounds are ready to slip the leash.’ 

One of the most interesting portions of the lecture dealt with 
Genius vs. Taste. ‘It is wise to discriminate, also,’ said the lec- 
turer, ‘between genius and natural fineness of taste. The latter, 
joined with equally natural ambition, has made many a life un- 

appy that had peculiar opportunities for delight. For surely it is 
a precious thing to discern and enjoy the beautiful. Taste in art, 
in selection, in conduct, is the charm that makes for true aris- 
tocracy, a gift unspoiled, but rather advanced, by gentle breeding, a 
grace in man, and adorable in woman. It is something to rest 
content with, the happier inasmuch as you add to the happiness of 
others, It is the nimbus of many a household, beautifying the 
peech and bearing of the members; who, if they are wise, realizes. 
that its chief compensation is a more tranquil study and possession 
of the beautiful than are permitted to those who create it. Heph- 
aistos, the grim, sooty, halt artificer of all things fair, found smalb 
comfort even in the possession of Aphrodite, the goddess who in- 
spired him. The secret of happiness, for a refined nature, fs a just 
measure of limitations. Taste is not always original, creative. 
There are no more pathetic lives than the lives of those who know 
and love the beautiful, and who surrender its enjoyment in a vain. 
struggle to produce it. Their failures react upon finely sensitive 
natures, and often end in sadness, even misanthropy, and disillu- 
sionment when the best of life is over. 

‘In our day, when talent is so highly skilled and industry so 
habitual, people detect the genius of a poet or tale-writer 
through its originality, perhaps first of all. It has a different note, 
even in its formative and imitative period, and it soon has a differ- 
ent message—perhaps from a new field. The note is its style ;. 
the message involves an exhibition of creative power. Genius does 
not borrow its main conceptions. As I have said, it reveals a more 
or less populous world of which it is the maker and showman. Here 
it rises above taste, furnishing new conditions, to the study of 
which taste may profitably apply itself. It is neither passion nor 
imagination, but it takes on the one and makes a language of the: 
other. Genius, of the universal kind, is never greater than in im- 
parting the highest interest to good and ordinary and admirable 
characters ; while a limited faculty can design only vicious or eccen- 
tric personages effectively, depending on their dramatic villany or 
their grotesqueness for a hold upon our interest. Veron has point- 
ed out this inferiority of Balzac and Dickens to Shakespeare and 
Moliére—and he might have added, to Thackeray also. In another 
way the genius of many poets is limited—that of Rossetti, of Poe, 
for example—poets of few, though striking, tones and of isolated 
temperament. Genius of the more universal type is marked by a 
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sound and healthy judgment. What we term commonsense is the 
genius of man as a race, the best of sense because the least 
ratiocinative. Nearly every man has thus a spark of genius in the 
-conduct of life. A just balance between instinct, or understand- 
ing, and reason, or intellectual method, is truewisdom. It requires 
‘years for a man of constructive talent—a writer who forms his 
plans in advance—for such a man to tearn to be flexible, to be obe- 
dient to his sudden intuitions, and to modify his design accordingly. 
‘You will usually do well to follow a clew that comes to you in the 
‘heat of work—in fact, to lay aside for the moment the part that you 
had designed to complete at once and to lay hold of the new mat- 
‘ter before that escapes you. The old oracle—follow thy genius— 
holds good in every walk of life. Everything, then, goes to show 
that genius is that force of the soul which works at its own seem- 
ingly capricious will and season, and without conscious effort ; that 
its utterances declare what is learned by spiritual and involuntary 
discovery. erg 

‘The clearness of the poet's or artist’s vision is so much beyond 
his skill to reproduce it, and so increases with each advance, that 
he never quite contents himself with his work. Hence the cease- 
ess unrest and dissatisfaction of the best workman. His ideal is 
constantly out of reach—a “lithe, perpetual escape.”’ 

Mr. Stedman—himself an acute critic and commentator as well 
as a true poet—declared that an ounce of the original work of 
genius is worth a pound of comment and criticism. 

A report of the first three lectures of the course appeared in Te 
Critic of March 14. 
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THE Treasurer of the fund, Mr. William R. Stewart, 54 William 
Street, reports the following subscriptions for March 23-28, inclu- 
sive :— : 

$100 each :—Charles de Rham (additional), A. S. Rosenbaum & 


Co. 

$50:—Charles de Rham, Jr. 

$25 :—Frederick D. Thompson. 

$10 each :—Frederick G. Lee, Mrs. Frederick G. Lee. 

$5 :—Miss Maud S. Lee. 

$1 :—M. D. C. (additional). 

Total amount subscribed to March 28, $96,890.44; balance 
needed, 19,109.56. 


Boston Letter 


EVER SINCE the Diogenesean boast of ‘ poor but honest’ parent- 
age was first made, Monied Aristocracy has been pilloried by 
‘the democratic pen of the paragrapher and the nihilistic crayon of 
the cartoonist. He may sometimes have had little wit in his brain, 
but the wits of other brains have had him at their pencil-points, 
and punched him vigorously with the sharp lead, as though there lay 
therein some antidote to its brother metal, gold. Now, however, 
comes the gallant Col. Higginson, ready as usual to champion 
the cause of the long-suffering. He does not praise, indeed, but he 

ats Monied Aristocracy on the back, declaring him to be, not the 
t fellow in the world, but appreciably better than the foreign 
old fossil that preceded him, Aristocracy of Birth. This, I take it, 
was the gist of Col. Higginson’s lecture here the other night. 
Messrs. ween and George each came in for a rapier thrust; no 
doubt each could solve the question of wealth-holding to his own 
satisfaction, but each was glaring at the other—in theory. Col. Hig- 
inson’s description of these two reformers reminded me of a cartoon 
in the Harvard Lampoon, years ago, wherein Dr. Peabody and Dr. 
Crosby, having disagreed on the temperance question, were pict- 
ured staring defiantly away from each other as they sat resolutely 
back to back in their respective chairs; while underneath was 
the familiar catch-line, ‘Rum did it!’ Only in the case of Bellamy 
and George, Col. Higginson, I presume, would label his picture, 
“ Money did it!’ 

Two Harvard classmates of '39 can this week read each other’s 
‘works issued over their respective names on the same day by the 
ssame house, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
interspersed with extracts from diaries and letters that impart an 
autobiographical flavor to the whole; both are by clergymen, and 
both treat of men whom Boston loved to honor—Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow and James Freeman Clarke. The Life of the poet has 
‘been revised by his brother, the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and the 
‘Final, Memorials’ brought into their proper relation with the 
earlier volumes. The Life of the clergyman has been edited by 
his friend and admirer, the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, and is 
now presented to the public three years after Dr. Clarke’s death. 
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Dr. Clarke left Harvard ten years before his biographer was gradu- 
ated, being of that famous class of 1829, in which Dr. Holmes, 
Judge Benjamin R. Curtis, Prof. Benjamin Peirce and Edwin Conant, 
the recent benefactor of Harvard, were also members. Of the 
fifty-nine graduates of that year there are now, I believe, but eight 
survivors; but a score and more of Dr. Hale’s classmates can still 
greet their class-day poet at Commencement, if they find Fair 
Harvard within the limits of their travels. 

That greatest of Dr. Hale’s works, ‘The Man Without a Coun- 
try,’ must have attained a circulation of half a million by this time. 
Some years ago it had passed 400,000. Though the editor of The 
Atlantic hoped to influence public opinion by it, he never could 
have anticipated the — popularity of this sketch from the pen 
of a young and little known author. It is amusing to think how a 
practical business department innocently prevented the modesty of 
the writer asserting itself by an anonymous publication of the 
story. TheOhio elections of 1863 were pending when the tale 
was prepared, and its publication in the October A/¢/antic would 
have some effect, it was thought, in arousing the national spirit. 
The hint for the subject came, in fact, from the preliminaries to 
those very elections. It will be recalled that that bitterest of Cop- 
perheads, Vallandigham, the Democratic candidate for Governor, 
had declared that he cared not whether he remained a citizen of a 
country which allowed its laws to be overridden, as he charged 
that those of the United States had been; and, being taken at his 
word, was sent across the lines to the Rebels by Gen. Burnside, 
then in command in Ohio. The expression the hot-headed candi- 
date had used gave Dr. Hall his cue, and ‘ The Man Without a 
Country’ was born. But the realism of the story, which would 
have been heightened by publication without signature, was injured 
through an unexpected delay. The tale appeared in the December 
instead of the October number, and in that last issue of the year 
was, of course, the index. That index, made up in the business 
department of the magazine, where the fact of the authorship, 
and not the romance of the intended secret, were known, swept 
away all the mystery with a single line. 

What an indefatigable worker Dr. Hale is! Now conducting 
one thing, now establishing another, and always bringing his own 
earnest, enthusiastic vim into the circle of co-laborers until there is 
no possibility of failure. I heard a day or two ago of the organiza- 
tion of a peculiar new Boston club, a branch of the Lend a Hand ; 
but I am not certain the literary clergyman had anything to do with 
the christening of this philanthropic infant. It is a Stocking Club, 
and its sole object is to supply deserving poor people with the 
article from which it takes its name. The grand ena yeoe a 
of its career, however, has been missed. During the past wee 
that statesman of the West, ‘ Sockless’ Jeremiah Simpson, has been 
in Boston; and yet he was not elected to honorary membership, 
nor was he placed on the waiting list for socks—at least not to my 
knowledge. 

The funeral of Lawrence Barrett at Cohasset this past week 
brought a number of representatives of the literary world to the 
seashore town. Thomas’ Bailey Aldrich, Laurence Hutton, Wil- 
liam Winter and Evert J. Wendell were among those who attended 
the ceremonies. Mr. Howells and Mr. Barrett were warm friends 
and, as has been learned since Mr. Barrett’s death, the actor was 
at one time very anxious to have the Boston novelist write a play 
especially for him. A few days ago Mr. Howells spoke of this, 
saying that Mr. Barrett came to Cambridge with a letter from 
James T. Fields, sought out the author whose co-operation he so 
much desired, and laid his plans before him. Curiously, as it 
seems to me, the tragedian désired that the leading character 
should be a Harvard student. Such a vé/e, in which the audi- 
ence would have —— airy lightness of bearing and breez 
dash in action, would not have blended very pre wit 
the personality of a man who was dignified and rhetorical as an 
actor, rather than gay and sparkling. But Mr. Howells was at 
that time too busy to take up the proposed work. and never 
afterwards overtook that Will-o’-the-wisp, Leisure, whose posses- 
= might have encouraged him to write around another man’s 
idea. 

It was a true eulogy that Mr. Howells pronounced when he 
said of Barrett:—‘ No American actor desired so strongly as he 
to bring the stage and literature together. He loved them both, 
and he would have made any sacrifice to bring about the con- 
summation of this, his chief ambition.’ When the actor produced 
Miss Mitford’s ‘ Rienzi’ in Boston he said to me that the public 
cry was for the spectacular, and his hope was, by mounting the 
play elaborately, to arouse an interest in that rarely performed 

example of old-time dramatic literature. But the public of 1887 
saw little to their liking in the play of 1828. 

BosTON, March 31, 1891. W. 
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Dr. Howard Crosby 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH and the City of New York 
are equal sufferers by the death on Sunday last, at the age of 
sixty-five years, of the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. There was no 
better known nor more respected clergyman in this city, and no 
one more distinguished for his devotion to the duties imposed upon 
him by his citizenship. Scholar, preacher, reformer, theologian— 
these various characters were all blended in that of the citizen. 
Dr. Crosby was first of all a man, and his moral qualities—his 
courage, purity, energy and unselfishness—were of equal import- 
ance with his intellectual attributes. He was aman of mental 
and spiritual force; a bora fighter, yet a born lover, too, whose re- 

ard for the wrong-doer was as profound as his hatred of wrong- 
ing. His friends and admirers are numbered by the thousand, 
and include all sorts and conditions of men; for his enemies one 
must seek amongst the hopelessly criminal and degraded. 

A genealogy of the Crosby family traces it to the time of Ed- 
ward I., but it is not necessary to go so far back to account for 
the vigorous mental and moral qualities of the noted New York 

astor. Dr. Crosby’s great-grandfather was Judge Joseph Cros- 

y of Massachusetts. (Another great-grandfather, Gen. William 
Floyd of this State, was a member of the Continental Congress 
and a signer of the Declaration of Independence.) Judge Crosby's 
son, Dr. Ebenezer Crosby, was a graduate of Harvard College and 
of the Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, a 
distinguished army surgeon during the Revolutionary War, an origi- 
nal member of the Society of the Cincinnati, and a Professor and 
Trustee of Colymbia College. His son, William Bedlow Crosby, 
inherited from an uncle, Col. Henry Rutgers—whose name is pre- 
served in the old college at New Brunswick,—a large estate in the 
Seventh Ward of this city; and upon that estate, in what is now 
Rutgers Street, his son, Dr. Howard Crosby, was born on Feb. 27, 
1826. At six he began the study of Greek ; at fourteen he entered 
the University of the City of New York, and at once took the lead 
in his class ; and at eighteen was graduated, standing easily first 
in his favorite study. For three years, his health being deli- 
cate, he lived on a farm in Dutchess County. At twenty-one he 
married Miss Margaret Givan, with whom he started two years 
jater (1849) on a journey which bore immediate fruit, on his return, 
in ‘ The Lands of the Moslem’ (1851). In this year—at the age of 
twenty-five—he accepted the Professorship of Greek at the Uni- 
versity. Every Sunday he taught a large Bible class; and before 
long he was mainly instrumental in organizing the Young Men’s 
Christian Association here—the third in America,—of. which he 
became the second President. In 1857, with Prof. Drisler of Co- 
lumbia, he called a meeting which sixteen classical scholars at- 
tended, and formed the Greek Club, whose fortnightly meetings 
are still kept up. But his health suffered from city life, and in 1859 
he became Professor of Greek at Rutgers College. Being or- 
dained in 1861, he added the duties of the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian Church at New Brunswick to those of his professor- 
ship; but in 1863 he resigned both offices to become pastor of the 
Fourth Avenue Congregational Church in this city, in whose ser- 
vice he labored earnestly and successfully till last month. 

But his pastoral work was only one of many outlets for the 
superabundant vitality of his spirit. He was Chancellor of the 
University, his Alma Mater, from 1870 to 1881 ; he was one of the 
American Revisers of the Bible during the same period ; and was 
President of the Society for the Prevention of Crime from the day 
of its organization in 1877. In 1873 he acted as Moderator of the 
General Assembly at Baltimore. Every rational movement for the 
purification of local-politics, for the improvement of the condition of 
the poor, for the furtherance of any reform that seemed at all at- 
tainable, found in him a fearless, zealous and effective advocate. 
A temperance man in the literal sense of the word, he incurred the 
hostility of the liquor-dealers by his efforts to reform the excise 
jaws and ensure their enforcement, while at the same time his name 
‘was anathema to the zealots of the prohibition cause, who execrated 
him as a foe more dangerous than the rumsellers themselves. 

His right to take part in political movements he held was not 
invalidated by his ordination. ‘I was a citizen before I was a 
clergyman,’ he said; ‘I have never sold my birthright.’ No one 
took a more active part last fall in the campaign for good govern- 
ment in this city. His championship of the cause of Inter- 
national Copyright was due to a love of abstract justice and cour- 
tesy, for though he wrote many books, they were not of a charac- 
ter to command a wide sale abroad. His published works were 
thoughtful, scholarly and creditable to their author; but he gave 
his best energies to his more practical labors for the regeneration of 
mankind. His character was nobler and greater than any one of 
his many achievements. His personal influence upon the people 
swhom he addressed from platform or pulpit, or with whom he 
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associated in his daily life, was powerful for good. His multifarious 
activity never stifled his ardent love of letters, and he main- 
tained to the end the studious habits of his youth, Yet he was no 
better versed in the classics than in recent and contemporaneous 
history, and the details of the news of the day. 

Dr. Crosby was the author of ‘ Lands of the Moslem’ (1851), the 
‘(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles,’ edited, with notes (1852), ‘ Scho- 
lia on the New Testament’ (1861), ‘Social Hints for Young Chris- 
tians’ (1866), ‘ Bible Companion’ (1870), ‘Jesus: His Life and 
Work (1871), ‘ Healthy Christian ’ (1872), ‘ Thoughts on the Deca- 
logue’ (1873), ‘ Expository Notes on the Book of Joshua’ 1875)), 
Commentary on Nehemiah ’ (1877), ‘ The Christian Preacher,’ Yale 
Lectures (1880); ‘ The Humanity of Christ’ (1880), and ‘Commen- 
tary on the New Testament’ (1885). In 1859 Harvard made him 
an S.T.D. (though he was not then a minister), and in 1872 Colum- 
bia conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. 

Dr. Crosby leaves .a widow, two sons, and two daughters. His 
oldest son, Ernest Howard Crosby, an ex-member of the New York 
Assembly, is now American Judge in the International Court of 
Original Jurisdiction in Egypt, to which post he was appointed by 
President Harrison in June, 1889. The younger son, Nicholas 
Evertson Crosby, is the instructor in Greek at the Westminster 
School, Dobb's Ferry. His eldest daughter, Miss Edith Rutgers 
Crosby, is visiting her brother in Egypt. His wife, his younger 
son and his youngest daughter, Miss Grace Crosby, were with him 
when he died. His second daughter, Agnes, wife of the Rev. A. 
H. Allen of Troy, died on Wednesday, March 18, and Dr. Crosby, 
going to Troy that day, caught the cold which developed into 
pneumonia. On his return, on Friday, he was compelled to goto 
bed, and was unable to attend his daughter’s funeral which took 
place at his house on the following day—only twelve days before 
his own. / 





/ 
The Lounger 


A PRESS DESPATCH from Chicago, dated March 30, was worded 
as follows :—‘ In the course of a talk on literary style before the 
Methodist Ministers’ Association of this city, the Rev. Dr. Menden- 
shall of Cleveland set at rest the mooted question of the authorship 
of “The Bread-Winners,” by announcing himself as that man.’ 
What man? The ‘authorship’ of ‘ The ‘bread-Winners ‘is nota 
man. It is, however, a secret; and, with all deference to the Rev. 
Dr. Mendenshall, the secret has not yet been revealed. Only last 
Tuesday I was chatting with the man whose house and grounds 
are described in ‘ The Bread-Winners’ as those of the hero of the 
story. ‘Those descriptions show too intimate a knowledge of the 
premises,’ he said, ‘to have been written by any one but a friend 
and frequent guest of mine, and I never heard of the Rev. Dr. 
Mendenshall before.’. What he added as to his own conviction on 
the subject of the book’s authorship, I do not feel at liberty to re- 


peat. 


SOME TIME AGO it occurred to a Paris editor to sound the lead- 
ing literary men of France ona very grave subject—to wit, their 
preference in the matter of the disposition of their mortal remains. 
The question whether they would rather be buried than cremated 
was put to the popular ,authors of the country as coolly as if the 
person who popped it were carving a turkey and asking his 

ests whether they would have white meat or dark, and witha 

luntness that took away their appetites. Naturally enough, the 
replies to this conundrum were as varied as the tastes of the persons 
to whom it was propounded. Some expressed a preference for 
burning, others for burying, while others still showed little longing 
to be either enovened or entombed. ‘As to being buried or cre- 
mated,’ wrote Alphonse Daudet, ‘I must say that either one would 
be exceedingly disagreeable to me.’ The poet Le Conte de Lisle 
felt the same way about it. ‘Burned! burned !—it will afford me 
great pleasure to be burned,’ exclaimed Sardou. ‘Theoretically,’ 
said Francisque Sarcey, ‘cremation seems to me the preferable 
method of disposing of the rubbish, the body ; but I am not intol- 
erant or exclusive in anything.’ ‘To become a puff of smoke in 
the sky or a blade of grass over a grave, that is the choice that is 
given to us,’ answered Armand Sylvestre, ‘Well, I prefer the 
ground from which flowers spring for lovers, to that infinite space 
in which the stars are perhaps only the latest lie of the gods.’ 








M. Zota has not considered the subject very carefully. ‘I be- 
lieve,’ he writes, ‘it is best to leave the thing to the decision of the 
loving ones we leave behind us. They alone can have pain or 
pleasure in it.’ Frangois Coppée expressed his views at somewhat 

reater length, declaring his intention to rest beside his parents in 
the cemetery of Montparnasse. ‘Your question, my dear con- 
frére, reminds me of the famous culinary recipe: “ The rabbit wants 
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to be skinned alive ; the hare prefers to wait.” I'm like the hare. 
Moreover, there is in me enough of the spiritual to render 
me indifferent to the fate that is reserved for my remains. I can- 
not believe, and I do not believe, that I will disappear entirely in 
the grave.’ ‘You spoiled my dinner yesterday and my sleep last 
ngs, exclaimed Henri de Bornier. ‘To be reduced to pulp or 
ashes after my death! I would rather fot make my choice just 
now. I prefer being carried off like the Prophet Elias upon a fiery 
chariot.’ Jules Simon has ‘made no choice between. the colum- 
barium and the manure-heap. . My children will choose 
the method which will cause them the least horror. I will leave to 
them the choice of keeping my ashes in an urn or my bones in a 
grave.’ The question interests Pére Hyacinthe very little. ‘I be- 
lieve with Plato that the man isn’t the body; he is the fellow who 
has the body. The essential is not to be buried alive, and that 
happens oftener than people think.’ ‘ Burned,’ wrote Léon Cladel, 
‘on the condition that my ashes may be sent to join those of m 
mother and of my children whom I have lost, in the earth in whic 
they are buried.’ : 





THE DEATH in Brantford Township, Ontario, of Mrs. Alexander 
Carlyle, a sister-in-law of the philosopher, recalls the fact that Car- 
lyle’s sister Janet, whose name by marriage is Hanning, is still liv- 
ing at Hamilton, Ontario. At least she lived there aay a few 
cord since, and I have no recollection of having heard of her 

eath, ; 





REFERRING TO. The Critic's notice of Sir Edwin Arnold's 
‘ Light of the World,’ S. writes from Philadelphia :—‘ No reference is 
made to a serious defect in this work : Arnold confuses two anoint- 
ings—makes one of them. The earlier one, in Galilee (Luke vii., 
36-50), was in-the house of Simon the Pharisee; the other, more 
than a year after, was in Bethany, at the house of Simon the leper, 
supposed to be the father of Lazarus, Mary and Martha (John 
xii., I-11, Mark xiv., 3-9). In the former case he was anointed 
by a woman who was a sinner. Her name is not given, and there 
is no evidence that this was Mary Magdalen. . The latter anointing 
was by Mary, the sister of Lazarus, six days before Christ’s death 
—‘“ for my burial,” as Jesus says. Circumstances, time, place, 
conversation, all are different. Yet Sir Edwin confuses them and 
makes Mary Magdalen the sister of Lazarus, and the woman who 
was a sinner.’ 





IN REPLY to C. C., who last week pointed out in this column a 
couple of errors in Miss Susan E. Dickinson’s chapter on ‘Wom- 
en in Journalism,’ in Mrs. Meyer’s book on ‘Woman’s Work in 
America,’ Miss Dickinson writes to Mrs. Meyer that she took pains 
to verify all her statements, and in the case in question met with 
considerable difficulty in obtaining the facts she desired. ‘I 
wrote to the Picayune for information ; and was referred by a 
Secretary, who said Mrs. Nicholson was suffering with her eyes, to 
Miss McGrath of Baton Rouge. AsI could not get any answer to 
either of my letters to this lady, I sought information from other 
Louisiana sources; and wrote exactly what these united in giving 
me, in reference both to the Pzcayune and the Tzmes-Democrat.’ 





IT IS SAID to take three generations to make a gentleman. 
This may be true elsewhere than in America, but obviously the rule 
cannot hold here, where it takes only three generations to work 
one’s way from shirt-sleeves back to shirt-sleeves again. In this 
happy clime, it takes but two generations to make a gentleman ; 
and now the discovery has been made that even one generation is 
enough. The exploiters of this Yankee notion have printed it in a 
took, and the publisher sends me this circular concerning it :— 

A new book treating of dress and manners-in a novel way which has 
just been published deserves considerate attention. It is entitled ‘Gen- 
tlemen,’ and deals with the intricacies and subtleties of etiquette as ob- 
served by our best society. The work is compiled with care and ac- 
curacy and it is said to be a reliable authority on those delicate ques- 
tions which only experience can answer. The chapters on dress contain 
all the information a gentleman can possibly need, 

All that a gentleman can possibly need ; but this book is not for 
gentlemen : it is for ‘ gents,’ and in telling a ‘gent’ how to behave 
in order to pass for a gentleman, one must be very full and explicit. 





‘I AM\SO GLAD to see in Zhe Critic of March 21,’ writes 
E. H. B., ‘a statement which should have been made before con- 
cerning Kipling’s letters on America. A large number of people 
who resent the tone of them are under the delusion that they were 
written to order for the Heradd, in which case they would have a 
certain amount of justification for their ire. As a matter of fact, 

: they were written about three years ago on a flying trip through 
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the United States, and to The Pioneer, an Indian paper with which 
he was connected at the time. They are very juvenile in tone, and 
of course were never intended for American eyes. I cannot help 


feeling that a gross injustice has been done to him by their repub- 
lication.’ 





‘“ REVENGE!” Timotheus cries’ ; ‘sweet is revenge,’ exclaims: 
Lord Byron ; and 7he Writer would echo these sentiments, I am 
sure, had its revenge been intentional. Not long ago, Mr. Andrew 
Lang poked a little fun at The Author, The Writer's only child, 
quoting some of its ‘personals’ and making merry over them in 
his own irresistible fashion. In the current number of The Writer 
I find this paragraph :— 

In Andrew Lang’s booklet, ‘ How to Fail in Literature,’ he gives 
some specimens of his own early attempts at verse-making to serve as 
an awful warning. These verses will amaze many young poets, for they 
exactly resemble the flood of ‘poems’ sent to every newspaper in the 
land as the cream of youthful genius—in the writers’ minds, 

Is this innocence, or is it .subtility? The verses alluded to are 
burlesques written by Mr. Lang in order to show his readers how 
not to succeed in literature—delicious burlesques, all of them; and 
The Writer calls them ‘his own early attempts at verse-making’ ! 


Is The Writer a dove or a serpent? I know which Mr. Lang 
will think. - 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

THE ‘ Manual of Wood-Carving,’ by Charles G. Leland, re- 
vised by John J. Holtzapffel, contains a great deal of practical in- 
formation about the tools and appliances of the art of which it 
treats. Mr. Leland’s taste for the grotesque shows very plainly in 
the illustrations, most of which are rather crude imitations of the 
less noble sorts of Gothic carving. A few excellent plates of Ren- 
aissance work are, we suppose, due to Mr. Holtzapffel. But the 
book is a thoroughly practical one, and it matters little at what sort 
of work the pupil learns to use his tools, provided he does learn. 
He is here led, step by step, from cutting grooves with a gouge to- 
carving curved surfaces and working knobs, bars and bosses. 
There are additional chapters on woods, tools and sharpening and 
on glues, coloring and staining. In the absence of a competent 
teacher, we know of no book in its line that is likely to be so useful 
to the beginner. ($1.75. Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

—The sketches and studies made by Mr. Edwin Forbes during 
the Civil War, some 260 in number, form the basis of ‘ An Artist's. 
Story of the Great War,’ published in twenty numbers in paper 
covers or four ‘sections’ in flexible cloth. The ‘sections’ wilt 
make rather heavy volumes to accommodate the larger drawings 
originally made for newspaper illustration. These are almost al- 
ways spirited, and their accuracy has been attested by good au- 
thorities. Being on heavy paper they now show much better than 
as they were originally printed. A half-tone portrait of some 
general on horseback serves for frontispiece to each part. (50 cts. 
anumber. Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 

—The Art Students’ League will give a costume reception on 
Friday evening, April 10, at its rooms, 143 East 23d Street. 
‘Costume de rigueur: Dancing.’ 

—The late Edward May of Paris—whose last two paintings, a 
‘Magdalen’ and ‘ L’Asacienne,’ have recently been given to the 
Century Club by his sister—was really, ina sense, an American, 
rather than an English artist. His father was a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States, and Edward studied here under Daniel 
Huntington, before going abroad to study under Couture. He ex- 
hibited as an American at the Salon, and never exhibited in Eng- 
land at all. ‘ 

—The Verestchagin collection of paintings, etc., is on exhibition 
at the American Art Galleries. 

—A mould has been taken of Meissonier’s hand. ‘It was beau- 
tifully formed, delicate and small,’ says The Court Journal, ‘and 
it has been said that he often painted before strangers to let them 
see it. Every morning he paid particular attention to its toilette. 
A manicure was often engaged to shampoo both hands carefully, 
exercise the different muscles, and keep them from stiffening. The 
painter was most careful to “rye aa the tactile sensibility of his 
fingers, and always wore thick gloves travelling, riding, or driving.” 

—Mr. F. Edwin Elwell, thé sculptor, has made a death-mask of 
the face of the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 

— Mr. Ernest W. Longfellow, a son of the poet, who was con- 
nected with the Boston Museum of the Fine Arts for many years,. 
has on exhibition at 366 Fifth Avenue a number of paintings 


‘ which show that Algiers, Egypt and Mexico had in him an admir- 


ing student. 
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—Under the Presidency of the Duc D'Aumale, a committee has 
been formed, of which Detaille is Secretary and Treasurer, to pro- 
mote the erection of a monument to Meissonier. M. Mercié has 
‘Deen selected to execute the work, and Baron A. de Rothschild 
will receive subscriptions. 


—Whistler’s portrait of Carlyle is to be bought by the Co:po- 
ration of Glasgow, in accordance with the advice of a body of 
Scotch artists. 


—lIn the competition of women:for designs for the Women's 
‘World’s Fair Buildings at Chicago, the first prize ($1000) goes to 
Miss Sophia G. Hayden of Boston, the second ($500) to Miss Lois - 
L. Howe of the same city, and the third ($250) to Miss Laura 
Hayes of Chicago. Thirteen plans were entered. 


International Copyright 
¥IFTY-FIRST CONGRESS: THE FIGHT IN THE LONG SESSION.* 


THE CAMPAIGN for the Copyright Bill in the Fifty-first Con- 
gress was auspiciously begun at the breakfast which was given 
at Delmonico’s under the presidency of Bishop Potter on the 7th 
of December, 1889, by advocates of International Copyright, to the 
Count de Kératry, in compliment to himself and to the French 
literary and artistic associations of which he was the representa- 
tive. The marked attention attracted to the cause by this suc- 
cessful meeting and the enthusiasm of the occasion were of sub- 
stantial service in the campaign. 

Three days before, promptly upon the assembling of the Fifty- 
first Congress, the bill had been introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Piatt. The Senate Committee on Patents, to which it was referred, 
.and which in the previous Congress had given an extended hear- 
ing to both the friends and the opponents of the Chace Bill, thought 
it unnecessary to resume the hearings, and by the advice of Sena- 
tor Platt no request was made to the Committee in this respect. 
it was by Senator Platt’s careful management that the bill was put 
through the Patents Committee without a formal vote, and on Jan- 
wary 21st was favorably reported and placed upon the calendar of 
the Senate. This draft of the bill was virtually identical with the 
Chace-Breckinridge Bill of the Fiftieth Congress. 

Reckoning on the consistency of the Senate for the re- 

passage of the bill, it was thought wise to concentrate effort on 
the House of Representatives. This bill was introduced by Mr. 
Breckinridge early in the session, and in accordance with the pre- 
cedents of the House was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 
Mr. Butterworth, Chairman of the Committee on Patents, contend- 
ed that the subject properly belonged to his Committee, and al- 
most immediately introduced an identical bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Patents. At first there was anxiety lest this 
‘action might result in crossfiring and an impairment of the strength 
-of the cause, but by tactful management this danger disappeared. 
‘The Patents Committee was so favorable to the bill that a hearing 
before it was not thought necessary, and by the agreement of all 
-the friends of the measure, the hearings were had before the Judi- 
-ciary Committee. The result was that both bills were favorably 
reported to the House in substitute measures and placed upon the 
calendar—Mr. Adams’s substitute for the Breckinridge bill going 
-on the calendar February 15th, and Mr. Simonds’s substitute for the 
Butterworth bill on February 18th, 18go. 

This “ap apo was not accomplished without vigorous opposi- 
tion. On the oth of January a number of the friends of the bill, 
*headed by Dr. Edward Eggleston (Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee) and including Messrs. H. O. Houghton, W. W. Appleton, 
T. L. DeVinne, John L, Kennedy (for the printers) and R. U. John- 
son, appeared before the Judiciary Committee in support of the 
bill, and Dr. Eggleston made an able and effective presentation of 
-the question. On the 24th of January, Mr. Gardiner G. Hubbard 
_appeared before the Committee in opposition to the bill, continuing 
his statement on the 25th, when he was opposed by Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Kennedy and Johnson, whocorrected important errors which 
Mr. Hubbard has made in regard tothe supporters of the bill. On 
the 8th of February, Judge W. H. Arnoux and Mr. C. N. Bovee, 
_Jr., of the law firm of Arnoux, Ritch & Woodford, appeared in 
-Opposition, ostensibly as the representatives of one Ignatius 
Koehler, a small publisher of German books in Philadelphia, Messrs. 
-G. H. Putnam, Kennedy and Johnson appearing for the friends of 
the bill. A brief in favor of the bill was submitted by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, Chairman of a committee of three which had been appointed 

* The writer was in error last week in qu ting from memory the amount of the 
« proceeds of the first Series of Authors’ Readings, held at the Madison Square Thea- 
. trein April, 1885. The amount was between $1500 and $1600. These readings were 
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Tt ought also to bo stated that Mr. Sedgwick ia the earlicr days of the League act- 


ed as its volunteer counsel. It was afterwards legally represented at Washington by 
James Lowndes, Esq. 





the previous autumn by the Convention of the International Typo- 

phical Union at Denver as the representatives of the Union in 
advocacy of the bill, the other members being Mr. Sutton and Mr. 
Chadwick. From the —_ of the campaign the bill was effect- 
ively supported by Mr. Kennedy’s Committee and the President of 
the I. T. U. No request or suggestion made to them by the Sec- 
retary—and these were many—failed to receive their hearty codp- 
eration. The support of the printers was, as is well known, indis- 
pensable to success. 

The bill having been reported, effort was then chiefly directed to 
securing votes for it in the House, and especially to the work of ob- 
taining an opportunity for its consideration, At a time when Con- 
gress was so closely engaged upon legislation of absorbing interest 
to both political parties, this was no easy task. Dr. Eggleston and 
the Secretary spent much time in Washington, and other members 
of the Joint Committee gave not a little time to the campaign, either 
at Washington or in varied efforts to gain support for the bill 
through the press, by influential personal letters, etc., Then, as 
throughout the whole copyright canvass, Mr. R. W. Gilder was par- 
ticularly active and useful in the cause, being one of the few who 
had the subject constantly in mind. 

During this period of the work it was re expected that, 
if it could be reached, the bill would pass, and this opinion was 
shared not only by the friends, but by opponents of the bill. When 
the opportunity came, it came so unexpectedly as to be a surprise 
to the most active friends of the bill. On the first of May an op- 
portunity was suddenly presented by the call of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and within two hours the debate began, and on the follow- 
ing day, after a hard-fought contest, the vote was taken on the 
passage of the bill, the result being 98 yeas to 126 nays, with an 
abstention of 103 members, including many friends of the 
bill. The causes of the temporary defeat it is not intended to con- 
sider here, further than to say that the opponents of the bill suc- 
ceeded in drecipitating a panic of fear as to the prices of books—a 
state of affairs which could hardly have been foreseen and cer- 
tainly on such short notice could hardly have been overcome. Not 
a few who had promised to vote for the bill failed to do so. The 
bill would have come up the next day on the motion of Mr. Breck- 
inridge to reconsider had not the ee srt ruled that ‘morning 
hour’ business took precedence of ‘unfinished business.’ It was the 
unexpected reversal of this ruling during the month of August that 
made it impossible through the Patents Committee to reach another 
vote on the general subject during the long session. 

Soon after this vote of May 2d, Mr. Simonds of the Patents 
Committee, a warm friend of the cause, introduced on his own mo- 
tion an amended bill, differing from the Adams bill only by the 
addition of a formal reciprocal clause, and as this feature was ac- 
knowledged to have added strength to the bill, at the earnest sug- 
gestion of Mr. Adams himself, the support of the friends of Inter- 
national Copyright was transferred to the bill of Mr. Simonds, who 
thus became the leader of the cause on the floor of the House. 
Mr. Adams continued to the end of the Fifty-first Congress a con- 
stant and devoted friend of the bill, which owes much to his wise 
council and his intelligent advocacy. 

The defeat of the bill on the 2d of May was discouraging enough, 
but it was so promptly followed by a vigorous outcry in the press, 
and there were such evidences of a reaction in our favor that the 
Joint Committee thought it desirable to lose no chance of reaching 
a second vote. The chief difficulty had been to get an accurate 

poll of the House—almost an impossibility,—but now at least it 
was known more accurately than before who were our friends. 
Within a week following the vote, a letter of thanks was sent to 
every member who had voted in favor of the bill, with a request for 
his continued support. Indeed, the very day after the defeat, when, 
as was remarked by a Representative, the subject had by many 


members been considered for the first time, the printed arguments » 


and circulars of the League were placed by the eSecretary in the 
boxes of the members. 

A careful and vigorous campaign was continued throughout the 
summer of 1890. Watch was kept to see that the bill was not 
called up in a thin House. The opinions of the press favorable to 
the bill were sent separately and ¢# masse to Representatives. 


The Secretary kept in touch with leading friends of the cause in © 


the newspaper press throughout the country, and their support 
was unfailing. Special Dats were made with considerable 
success to ascertain the extent of the reaction in favor of the bill, 
and it was confidently believed that upon the same yea-and nay 
vote the result of the contest would have been reversed the next 
day. A number of members declared that their votes had been 
recorded without full consideration of the subject, or with a mis- 
understanding of the bearings of the bill. In no instance was any 
member who voted in favor of the bill found to have altered his in- 
clination, while not a few instances came to the knowledge of the 
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Committee of members who had been shaken in their opposition 
or indifference. These facts stimulated the Standing Committee 
to renewed watchfulness for a summer contest. 

Some apprehension was felt by friends of the cause for fear that a 
vote might be precipitated in Washington during the summer at an 
unpropitious time. The Committee was alive to this danger, and 
while watching the situation closely, acted always under the advice 
of the leading friends of the bill on the floor of the House and did 
not make any decided efforts towards the passage of the bill until 

‘the restoration of the ‘morning hour.” The resumption ofa limited 
amount of general committee business through this rule immediate- 
ly brought back to Washington in the middle of summer a large 
2 ap of the members, and a careful calculation during sev- 

eral days of August showed a strong probability that the friends 
of the bill, even on the old vote, were in the majority. Unfortu- 
nately, as before indicated, the ‘ morning hour,’ so far as the Patents 

Committee was concerned, was never reached, though the con- 
sideration of the bill was generally anticipated by its friends on the 
floor of the House, and Mr. Simonds had prepared a speech. Con- 
trary to the Speaker’s previous ruling, ‘unfinished business’ took 
precedence of the ‘ morning hour,’ which was not again returned to 
during the session. The work of the summer campaign, which 
circumstances imposed almost wholly upon Mr. W. W. Appleton, 
Mr. Charles Scribner and the Secretary, was not only necessary, 
but was directly in the line of the policy of educational work—the 
roblem being to convince Representatives and bring influence to 

ar upon them from local and personal sources. The documents 
issued by the Leagues during the past year have been one of the 
chief items of expense, perhaps one-third of the total outlay of the 
campaign. They have been directed to refuting the chief arguments 
against the bill and to making up lists of friends of the measure, 
which have been sent to members of Congress, with a view of 
making clear to them the extended demand for the bill. The work 
of the Secretary has been specially directed to this end, with the 
result of being able thus to organize and utilize the support of the 
periodical and newspaper press, of the members of the Western 

Association of Writers, of a large number of librarians of the coun- 
try, of the principal Southern authors, of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, of the Electric Club of New York, of the 
leading musical composers, and of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Matthews’s able pamphlets, Dr. Van Dyke’s sermon 
and the autograph petition of authors obtained by Mr. Bowker in 
1885 have been reprinted ; lists of colleges which have petitioned 
in favor of the bill have been collected and printed, and the reso- 
lutions of the Publishers’ Copyright League, the Typothetz, the 
Chicago Copyright League and the Boston Association, have been 
collected and sent to Representatives. The Secretary has carried 
on a constant and extensive correspondence with the aim of cor- 
recting misapprehension in the press, and enlisting the active sup- 

rt of friends. So far as practicable, every known friend of the 
ill has been asked to work for it. A long list of American news- 
pers and periodicals favoring the bill has been printed and sent 
to Representatives. In short, the effort has been made to bring to 
bear directly upon Congress in this way all the different classes 
who would naturally come to the support of the bill. 

It was the endeavor of the Committee to guard all the weak 
points in the lines, so far as possible, early in the campaign. It 
carefully avoided committing itself to any other measure than that 
to which the Leagues were pledged. In doing so, it had some 
difficulty in explaining to the Comte de Kératry the reason for 
withholding its opinions on the matter of French Copyright pro- 
posals—namely, the fear of impairing the solidarity of the united 
movement for the Chace-Brec vr BS bill. This consideration 
also made it necessary to decline the request of the State De- 
partment that the Joint Committee should appoint a representa- 
tive to take part in a conference relating to a copyright treaty 
with France. For the same reason it was necessary to decline a 
request from the Pan-American Council to send a representative of 
the Loree to discuss the Copyright question in that convention. 
It was felt that some one not officially connected with the Joint 
Executive Committee might be of more use in that quarter, and 
such apparently has been the result. (Mr. Andrew Carnegie, a 
staunch supporter of the cause, but not then a member of the 
Committee, was appointed. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner and the 
Messrs. rig pe were also active in procuring attention in the 
Council to the security of literary property.) An appeal to coun- 
try editors was issued and sent to the press, with other documents 
—notably those by Mr. George Haven Putnam, meeting objections 
to the bill. Later, Mr. Gladstone having been quoted as opposed 
to the bill, and in favor of the Royalty Scheme, stoutly supported 
by the Chicag © Tribune, the Secretary addressed to him a note to 
which a satisfacto reply was received, which was incorporated in 

e Committee, and printed in the press. 
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The defeat of§May 2d having been largely accomplished in the 
name of the agricultural constituencies, documents and letters 
were sent to the most influential of the farmers’ papers, with a 
view of counteracting any hostile inclination in this quarter, and 
some of these were published. Mr. Edward A. Oldham was of 
much service in combating the idea that the bill was inimical to 
farmers. 

A violent attack having been made by the Chicago 7rzbune 
upon Mr. Adams for his championship of the bill, it was deemed 
prudent to make a counter demonstration in Chicago, and for this 
purpose Mr. George Parsons Lathrop was sent to act in conjunc- 
tion with Gen. McClurg and other known friends of the bill in 
Chicago. At much inconvenience to himself Mr. Lathrop under- 
took to assist in the organization of the Chicago League, and the 
moral results it is believed fully justified the efforts of the Com- 
mittee in that direction. . 

Immediately after the defeat of the bill, its enemies loudly boast- 
ed in the press that as soon as the printers began to see the true 
bearings of the bill they would disavow it, and as there was some 
suspicion in certain of the Printers’ Unions as to the loyalty of the 
Standing Committee to the printing and non-importation clauses 
(a wholly groundless suspicion, it is hardly necessary to say), it was 
considered most important that the national Convention of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, which met at Atlanta in July, should 
reaffirm its —— of the bill. The Convention responded to the 
suggestions of the Committee by passing a unanimous resolution 
in favor of the bill. 

A concluding article will relate to the passage of the bill at the 
short session of Congress. 

R. U. JOHNSON, 
Secretary Copyright Joint Executive Committee. 





Mr. Haggard on Mexico 
[The 7riéune, March 31.] 

H. RIDER HAGGARD, the English novelist, arrived in this city 
Sunday night, after a long and tiresome journey from Mexico, 
where he has been spending sevexg] months studying the country 
with a view to collecting material for a new story. Mrs. Haggard 
is with him at the Victoria Hotel, and to-morrow they will sail for 
England on the Germanic. Mr. Haggard was busy yesterday get- 
ting a to start. He was seen for a few minutes by a 7rzdune 
reporter, however, and stopped long enough to give some impres- 
sion of his experiences. ‘Yes, of course, I enjoyed the trip,’ he 
said, ‘but the travelling in Mexico is hard. How did wetravel ? 
Railroads, horseback, muleback, or afoot, according to the country. 
Then the climate is very trying—thin air and insufferable heat. 
And the insects! The air swarms with them—mosquitoes, « jig- 
gers,” a kind of tick they call —— and I don’t know what 
more! They made life a misery, and you couldn't even sleep at 
night for them. We made the City of Mexico our headquarters, 
and went on short trips here and there. The last trip I took be- 
fore coming north was of three weeks’ duration. We visited the 
Chiapas country, where valuable mines have recently been dis- 
covered.’ 

* How did you manage to live while travelling about ?” asked the 
reporter. ‘Live? Oh, as we could, like dogs,’ said Mr. Haggard, 
laughing. ‘Sometimes we found a hut to crawl into at night, 
and if not we stayed in the open air. Yes, I have plenty of ma- 
terial for my story, but I can’t stop now to talk about it. I shalk 
take the time of Cortez to tell it in, as I believe that Mexico 
was more civilized then than it has ever been since. However, 
there is not much left of the old spirit among the = le. You 
only find it in the Indians, and they are crushed and half enslaved. 
What do I think of the country? It’s magnificent, immense. It. 
hasn’t begun to be developed. In fact, we’ve only scratched it as 
yet.’ 





“ How It is Done in America” 
[7Ae Author, London.) 

THIS IS HOw it is done in America. A correspondent writes : 
—‘ Some months since, a so-called American Publishing Associa- 
tion wrote, asking permission to use one or two of my poems in a 
book to be called “ The Poets of America.” I hesitated, as no 
reasons were given, and I had been “written up” in “ The Poets 
of New England,” “ Distinguished Women of America,” etc. My 
secretary sent two poems after a third request came. Then fol- 
lowed a — for a photograph. One was sent. Soon followed 
a demand for $5 to have the photograph engraved. I replied, “ Not 
apenny. I have been caricatured too often.” The demand for 
money was repeated, and by advice of my publishers no notice was 
taken of it. Some three or four weeks since, an Express brought 
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to my door a package of books with a C. O. D. bill of $20. I de- 
clined to receive them. A few days later came a letter with a 
printed circular asking me “to write a few lines to advertise the book, 
as most of the authors had done so.” This I declined to do, giv- 
ing my reasons, Yesterday, on reaching home, I find a letter tell- 
ing me that a package of books for me are here in the Express 
Office. If I cannot pay the full amount on them now, I can pay part 


and send the rest when convenient. I have sent the letter to a~ 


Chicago lawyer to deal with as he thinks best.’ 

We have no Express Office in this country and no C. O. D. (Cash 
On Delivery ?) system. When we have these blessings no doubt 
the same kind of game will be introduced among us. 





Notes 
A DINNER will be given at Sherry’s on the evening of ae 
April 13, under the auspices of the American (Authors’) Copyright 
League, to celebrate the passage of the Copyright bill, as well as 
the eighth anniversary of the League itself. Either Mr. Lowell, 
President, or Mr. Stedman, first Vice-President, will preside. 


—‘ The Iron Game,’ by Mr. Henry F. Keenan, the supposed 
author of ‘The Money Makers’ and the acknowledged author of 
‘ The Aliens’ and ‘ Trajan,’ is to be published shortly by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

—The first (April) number of the Americanized edition of Zhe 
Review of Reviews is published by Dr. Albert Shaw this week. It 
is printed from type set up in this country, and with its improved 
typographical dress and new cover design makes a much more 
presentable appearance than the English edition. 


— What Mr. Maurice Thompson is doing at Bay St. Louis, Miss., 
aside from:his editorial work, and what he has been doing for sev- 
eral winters there, is writing an historical novel of the Gulf coast. 
The time of the story is just preceding and during the War of 
1812, and in it he is trying to picture life as it was in New Orleans 
and along the coast at that period. A description of the Battle of 
New Orleans will occupy a conspicuous place in the panorama, 
and the scheming of political adventurers, the clash of races and 
the wild doings of the robbers who then infested the Pearl River 
region will come in for their she of attention. He hopes to 
complete the work before the end of summer. 


— Scribner's anonymous novel, ‘ Jerry,’ will be issued at once in 
book form by Henry Holt & Co. 


—The Rev. Howard MacQueary, the author of ‘ The Evolution 
of Christianity,’ will address the Nineteenth Century Club on Tues- 
day, April 14, on ‘The Religious Problem.’ This will be the final 
meeting of the Club this season. 

—Of Dr. Smiles’s ‘ Memoirs of John Murray ' (‘ the second John 
Murray—Byron’s Murray ’), issued this week, Mr. Smalley cables 
these words to the 7rzbune:— 

The whole story of his relations with Byron, with Scott, with Moore, 
with Disraeli, with Hallam, with Lockhart, with Gifford, and with many 
less distinguished but still interesting men-of-letters, is here told with 
much fulness and discretion, based on authentic documents. It isin fact 
these documents, mostly original and heretofore unpublished letters, 
which give these volumes their highest value. They are a contribution 
to the literary history of the century, a book to put beside the recently 
published Journal of Sir Walter Scott. They abound in reminiscences, 
and in side-lights thrown sharply on men and things having to do with 
literature. The present Mr. John Murray’s account of the meeting be- 
tween Byron and Scott in their publisher’s drawing-room in Albemarle 
Street, is an example. 

—Mr. John Murray, Jr., told the banqueters at the recent_Book- 
sellers’ Trade Dinner in London, that individual authors now make 
larger sums than ever before, and, on the other hand, there is 
greater poverty and distress; there is greater research on individual 
subjects, and a greater degree of slovenliness ; there is keener criti- 
cism on all that is published, and yet more worthless productions 
appear; there is greater education and less discrimination among 
the public; books are cheaper than ever, and yet individual books 
sell for fabulous prices. hese are some of the paradoxes of lite- 
rature, 

—A second edition of Mrs. Helen Campbell's ‘Anne Bradstreet 
and Her Time’ has been called for and will be issued as soon as the 
plates have been carefully revised. The book was hurried through 
the press last November with such speed that no adequate op- 
portunity to correct the proof-sheets was afforded the author. 


—Two women divide the honors lately awarded by the Ameri- 
can Economic Association for monographs on ‘Women Wage- 
Earners,’ written in re for a prize of $500. Thirty-nine 
entered the lists, and Miss Clare de Graffenried of the United 
States Bureau of Labor, and Mrs. Helen Campbell, author of 
‘Prisoners of Poverty,’ were the successful competitors. The 
former won the first prize ($300). 
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—The North American Society of Authors was organized on 
Monday at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, the following officers being 
elected : President, Richard H. Clarke; Secretary, Mrs. Katherine 
Hodges (the prime mover in the work); Treasurer, Miss Caroline B. 
Le Row. Mrs, Herrman was chosen librarian, and has offered the 
use of her parlors and library,.to the Society. The meeting was 
presided over by the Rev. Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, and among those 
present were Miss Kate Field, ‘Grace Greenwood,’ Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs. Fanny Barrow (‘Aunt Fanny’), Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake, Mrs. Emily Raynor, Mrs. Stilson, Mrs. Carson, 
H. F. Brownson and James Fairfax. Encouraging letters were: 
read from Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Miss Dodge (‘ Gail Hamil- 
ton’), and others. Mrs. Hodges received a letter from Walter Be- 
sant some time ago, in which he said :—‘ We shall be most inter- 
ested in followitg the course of your proceedings. . . . When 
you are established I hope that we may embrace as brothers and 
sisters, and form one grand organization.’ The principles of the 
English Society of Authors, of whose Committee of Management 
Mr. Besant is Chairman, were adopted. The main object of the 
organization is to secure the rights of authors in their dealings. 
with publishers. 

—Joaquin Miller has other work in hand than the building of his. 
mountain home in California—to wit, a Life of Christ in verse. 

As nearly as possible I will follow Bible lines, and will incorporate 
the test of the parables, together with Psalms and Proverbs. I will in- 
vent some parables of course, fitting them in the places where they be- 
long. There is so much romance, beauty and poetry in the Bible that 
it will not be at all difficult for me to select my themes and subjects. 
Christ was a beautiful man, lived among the most beautiful of women. 
and the noblest surroundings. I can imagine those tall, dark-skinned, 
beautiful Jewish girls, sensuously beautiful women, who can be painted 
in poetry and in song. I expect it will take me several years to com- 
plete the work. 

—The Marquis of Lorne is writing a novel to be called ‘ From 
Shadow to Sunlight.’ The scene is laid in the west of Scotland, 
and the heroine, it is said, is a transcript from life of a young and 
accomplished American girl, with whom Lord Lorne became ac- 
quainted in the United States. 

—A German translation of Ibsen’s ‘ Ghosts,’ a play whose per- 
formance has been protested against in certain countries, was put 
on the stage at the Amberg Theatre in this city last week. 


—America publishes a letter from Mr. Whittier expressing him- 
self as ‘ shocked and indignant ’ that his name has been in any way 
‘connected with a publication, which, in the guise of a story, ex- 
cuses and defends lottery gambling.’ The book referred to is ‘ The 
Upper Ten,’ by Wm. H. Ballou, which was dedicated to the Quaker 
poet. Mr. Whittier adds:—‘ There seems to be no way to protect 
one’s self from such an outrage, but I have the consolation of be- 
lieving that all who know me will feel sure that I regard it with 
unqualified detestation.’ 

—The Boston P2/o¢t announces that Mr. George Parsons Lath- 
rop, the author, and his wife, Rose, who is a daughter of Nathaniel: 
Hawthorne, were received into the Roman Catholic Church on 
_March 19 by the Rev. Alfred Young of the Paulist Fathers, West 


59th Street, New York, and confirmed by Archbishop Corrigan two. 


days later. In a letter to the editor Mr. Lathrop says :— 

No one ever suggested my becoming a Catholic or tried to persuade 
me, although a number of my friends were Catholics. The attempt to 
inform myself about the Catholic Church began with the same impar- 
tiality, the same candor and receptiveness, that I should use towards 
any other subject upon which I desired to form a just conclusion. Not- 
withstanding that education had surrounded me with prejudice, my mind 
was convinced as to the truth, the validity, and supremacy of the Ro-. 
man Catholic Church by the clear and comprehensive reasoning on 
which it is based. 

—Mr. Crawford has withdrawn his action against the managers 
of the Opera at Paris, on account of M. Richepin’s alleged plagiar- 
ism_from his ‘ Zoroaster ’ in the libretto of Massenet’s ‘ Le Mage.’ 


—The Duc de Broglie has placed the original manuscript of the 
Talleyrand memoirs in the hands of Calmann Lévy, the publisher, 
in order to show the public that mo agri written by M. Bacourt 
himself, and not by ‘Gyp,’ the novelist and journalist, otherwise 
known as the Comtesse de Martel de Juinville. Mr. Frederic ca- 
bled to the 7¢mes last Saturday that the question of the book’s 
autheaticity ‘ will probably go into history where it stands to-day— 
that is to say, on the same terms as the character of Mary Queen 
of Scots, or the authorship of the Junius letters, or the identity of 
the Man of the Iron Mask, with everybody free to believe what he 
likes.” 

—‘ The English Republic,’ a volume of essays by Mr. w. 4- 
Linton, is about to be issued by Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein 
Co. in their Social Science Series. The essays have been selecte 
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from the pages of The English Republic, a serial issued by Mr. 
Linton during the years 1851 to 1855. They will appear, with the 
author’s permission, under the editorship of Mr. Kineton Parkes. 


—‘ The Real Japan: Studies of Contemporary Japanese Man- 
ners, Morals, Administration, and Politics,” by Mr. Henry Nor- 
man, with illustrations from photographs by the author, will be 
published at an early date by T. Fisher Unwin. 

—At the annual reunion and dinner of the Eastern Association 
of Wells College Alumnz, announcement was made that $4100 had 
‘been raised toward the $5000 pledged to the rebuilding fund. In 
‘the absence (owing to illness) of Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Mrs. 
Charles H. Russell presided. Hearty applause greeted Miss 
Smith’s reference to the late Mr. Fayerweather’s bequest to Wells of 
$50,000. 

—Mr. Charles Barnard has revised his ‘ First Steps in Electricity ’ 
and brought it up to date, and a new edition of the work is an- 
nounced + Chas. E. Merrill & Co. 


—The new firm of Heinemann & Balestier, estahlished on the 
Continent in rivalry with the house of Tauchnitz, is composed of 
Messrs. W. Heinemann, the London publisher, Mr. Wolcott Bales- 
tier, formerly of this city, who represents the United States Book 
Co. in London; and Mr. Bram Stoker, formerly Mr. Henry Irv- 
ing’s business manager. The Leipzig house of Brockhaus will act 
as agent of the firm in Germany, Austria and France. The first 
three books issued by the new ‘concern’ will be ‘ Kipling’s Light 
that Failed,’ Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘ Light of the World,’ and Mrs. 
Deland’s ‘ Sidney. 

—Mr. Fisher Unwin of London has made arraugements for 
issuing his novel series from the various publishing centres on the 
‘Continent, and from Melbourne, Sydney, Cape Town, Calcutta, and 
other colonial capitals. 

—tThe writers who have promised to read at the Authors’ Read- 
ings at the Young Women’s Christian Association, 7 East 15th 
‘Street, on Wednesday, April 8 or 22, at 3 P.M., are R. W. Gilder 
(who will preside at the first reading), H.W. Mabie (who will 
preside at the second), S. L. Clemens (‘ Mark Twain’), R. H. Stod- 
dard, F. Hopkinson Smith, H. C. Bunner, John Habberton, Frank 
‘Dempster Sherman, Prof. H. H. Boyesen, Robert U. Johnson 
and John Kendrick Bangs. Frank R. Stockton, Will Carleton and 
William Winter are still to be heard from. The entertainments 
are intended to provide funds fcr the summer work of the As- 
sociation. 

—At the sale of the Lakelands library in London last month, a 
copy of the Valdarfer ‘ Boccaccio,’ brought only $1150, although 
it is the largest copy in existence. Five of its leaves, however, are 
missing and several others have been repaired. For the Rox- 
‘burghe copy $11,300 was paid some years ago. 

—Mr. Eugene Field of Chicago and Miss Kate Field of Wash- 
“oe are opposed to Lord Tennyson’s writing a poem for the 
‘World’s Fair at Chicago. Mr. Field’s opposition is humorous and 
amusing; Miss Field’s is amusing, also, but it is its seriousness 
that es itso. The Chicago journalist claims that‘ there are 
already in this country, and particularly in the West, better poets 
than said Tennyson ever presumed to be.’ 





The Free Parliament 


|Add communications must be accompanied with the name 
-and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
ttn. Correspondents answering or referring lo any question 
are requested to give the number of the question for con- 
ventence of reference. | 

1605.—Can you put me on the track of a copy of ‘ Schwatka’s 
Search,’ published in 1881 by Charles Scribner’s Sons, but now out of 
print? 


New York City. H. 





1606.—What are the ‘ Mustang Letters’ about, and who wrote them ? 
‘The information has been earnestly sought by a Woman’s Literary Club 
‘in this city, but without success. 


BRADFORD, PA. F. A. B. 





1607.—Was Leigh Hunt ever in America? I saw to-day a book with 
the subjoined ese wat Juvenilia: or Collection of Poems Written 
between the Ages of Twelve and Sixteen. By J. H. L. Hunt, late of 
> “toca School of Christ’s Hospital. Philadelphia: Printed and 
Published for the Author by H. Maxwell, No. 25 North 2d Street. 
1804.’ 

Union Leacug, PHILADELPHIA. J. D. M. 


Mary Shewell, the daughter of a merchant of Philadelphia, in which 


{Leigh Hunt’s father, Isaac Hunt, a West Indian a og married / 
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city he himself lived and practised as a lawyer. Being a Royalist, the 
Revolution drove him to England, where, at Southgate, on Oct. 19, 


1784 (the year after the war), Leigh Hunt was born. The poet, we 
believe, never visited America.] 





1608.—Where did the saying originate, ‘’ 'is woman’s privilege to 
change her mind’? 





New York. H. 
Publications Received 
¥ pomp of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 


given the publication is issued in New. York.| 


Annual American Catalogue: 1890. $3.50... . ..20 seeee cence Publishers’ Weekly. 
Appleton’s School Physics. By J. D. Quackenbos, etc. $1.20...American Book Co. 
Barnard, C. First Steps in Electricity. 75c.... .....¢-++.ss+++-C» E. Merrill & Co. 
Booth, Gen. In Darkest England.......... London: Salvation Army Headquarters, 
Bowker, R. R. and Iles,G. Reader’s Guide in Economic, Social and 
Political Science. $1...... ... .sses G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Bruce, H. T. Southwest Virginia and :Shenandoah Valley. 
Richmond, Va.: J. L. Hill Pub. Co. 
Bunner, H.C. Zadoc Pine, and Other Stayies. $1............ has. Scribner's Sons. 
Casati, G. Ten Years in Equatoria. Tr. by Mrs. J. R. Clay and I. W. S. Landor. 
avols. $10 .... ........F. Warne & Co. 
Se Tee eae eee Phiff? J.B. Ligpincest Co. 
Slang and its Analogues. Vol. II....... ...... London: David Nutt. 
Writings of George Washington. Vol. 1X. 1780-82. $s. 
G. P. Porun's Sons. 
Gerhart, E, V._ Institutes of the Christian Religion. $3....A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
WOON Te We | ARG WME ois Ss Seto ed cccnuctevete coeddghucnsll F. A. Stokes Co, 
Guillemard, F. H.H. Life of Ferdinand Magellan. $1.25 ....... Dodd, Mead & Co. 
E. E. James Freeman Clarke. $r,s0 ssi hala aae hal Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
. The Odyssey. Tr. by G. H. Palmer. 


Conventional Whist Leads. 
Farmer, J. S. 
Ford, ,W. C. 





Homer $2... ..eHoughton, Mifflin & Co. 
Hoppin, J. M. Sermons upon Faith, Hope and Love. -s0..... Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Horton, F. The Book of Proverbs, $1.50............++- A. C. Armstrong & Co. 
Howell, G. Trade Unionism........ 0.2.2.2... 2.02 seen eeeee London: Methuen & Co. 
Howells, W.D, A Hazard of New Fortunes. $1...........0..--00: Ha»per & Bros. 
Howells, W. D. Annie Kilburn. 75¢ ..............ceecceesece seers Harper & Bros. 
Hyde, D. Beside the Fire... ..........0. cee -eeee de acn’ cee London: David Nutt. 
Ibsen, H. Hedda Gabler. Tr. by E. Gosse. $r...... \ a ajae sa dbene U. 8. Bcok Co. 
King, C. Trials of a Staff Officer. $1................Phila: L. R. Hamersly & Co. 
Kuowledge Annual. Vol.1. June-Dec., 1890. .......-.-- ees eee cones J. B. Alden. 


890. 

Modern Customs and Ancient Laws cf Russia. 

London: David Nutt. 
Laws, B. G. Two-Move Chess Problem............ceceseceseeeseee F. A. Stokes Co. 
Lavisse, E. La Question SRE PP rare Sn Paris: Armand Colin & Cie. 
Landor, W. T. Citation of Shakespeare. +e es « -«-+»Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Lioy, D. Philosophy of Right. 2vo's.. .. ...........-05 London: Triibner & Co. 
Log of a Jack Tar. Ed. by Com. V. L, Cameron. $1.50 ......... acmillan & Co. 
Longstaff, G. B. Studies in Statistics, ..... .....sseeseeeeree London: E, Stanford. 
Mabie, H.W. Under the Trees. $1.25.........6-. 0 csesecee cee Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Major,G. M. The Background of Mystery, and in the Gods’ Shadow. 


Kovalevsky, M. 





Maxwell, W. H. Advanced Lessons in Eng. Grammar. 60c....American Book Co. 
Mead, T. H. Health Without Medicine. asc............. ... »Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Miiller, F. M. ej oe oe Jesse seeeee.s esses «Longmans, Green & Co. 
Murray, D. C., and Herman, H. He Fell Among Thieves, $1.25..Macmillan & Co, 
Price, L. L. Political Economy in England .-............. London: Methuen & Co. 
Prudden, T. M. WaterandIce. 75c . ......... «s+ee- «eG. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Psalms, The. Tr. by J. DeWitt. 2. pe inp > cannes obs” A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Rabusson, H. Mme. d’Orgevaut’s Husband. Tr. by F. H. Potter. $x. 

Dedd, Mead & Co. 
Ross, C. TheSpeculator. 75¢ ...20...-0. cecceeeeeceee coeee C. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Sandeau, J. Mile. de La Seiglitre. asc ............-..-Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Shakespeare, W. 2 Henry IV............... cee eee eens N. Y. Shakespeare Society. 


1 
Darling. Music by E. Holst. 4oc. 
Washington, D. C.: J. F. Ellis Co. 

Smiles, S. A Publisher and his Friends. Vol. I ............. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Stephen, L., and Lee, S. Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. 

REVI." Gp.98. ox csv. vvts Macmillan & Co. 
Wadsworth, C., Jr. Howto get Muscular. 85c........... A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
BED | MMO ace scnniksoi ino ncdipn gto Rabbi vpecinsinns ae .«+e.Boston: B. R. Tucker. 


Sprague, D.C. Aline, my 








READY TO-DAY. 
JERRY. 


The Anonymous Novel which appeared in Scribner’s Magazine. 
$1.25. 
Detroit: Free Press :—‘* The author is one who seems to have the ha gift of 
ing imaginary characters with the reserve force that is so rare in real ie” 
Christian Leader:—* The work of a genius, a wonderful stc ry.” 
Boston Beacon:—* To be classed with the most remarkable fictions of recent 
years. . .. mvinces one of the advent of anew forcein American literature.” 
Boston Budget :—‘* Remarkable. . The writer exhibits virile characteris- 


I2mo. 


‘ics. 
New Orleans Times-Democrat:— Literature is the richer for the advent of this 
new writer.” 

New York Independent:—‘‘ They have unearthed a prize in the author of 
‘Jerry.’ . . . There is nothing immature in the writer’s style ; and if he is a 
young man, we hope he will preserve his anonymity for many years to come, and not 
allow himself to be ruined by easy fame.’’ 


WOMAN’S WORK IN AMERICA. 


Edited by ANNIE NATHAN MEYER. Introduction by JULIA WARD 


Howe. 1I2mo. $1.50. 
epg ey! Republican :—* Of much value. . . . It will not only make a 
of what has been accomplished by women in this country, but will also refute 
calumny and help to convince the doubtful that women have work to do in the world 
outside as well asin the home. .. . chapter is written some woman 
who knows of what she is writing, through special work in that field.” 
Chicago Herald :—“* One of the most interesting and valuable books issued 
within the year, and one of the most ably written. . . . Charmingly written and 
as entertaining in its matter as the pages of a romance.” 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 
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THE NEW WEBSTER 


JUST PUBLISHED—ENTIRELY NEW. 


A 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 














A GRAND INVESTMENT 
for the Family, th Seheel, or the Lib 
Revision has beet in pi ess for over 10 Years. 
More than 100 editorial jaborers employed. 
pe ae en nded before first co yr Ae printed. 
itical examination invited. t the Best. 
Bold yy Booksellers. Illustrated pamphletfree. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. A. 
Caution! —There have recently been issued 
several cheap reprints of the 1847 edition of 
Webster’s Unabridged Pihese Books are gives 
since superannuated. ks are given 
various names,—* Webster's Unabrid: ‘The 
Great Webster’s Dictionary,” “We ter’s Big 
a “Webster’s Encyclopedic Dictions: 


Ty, 
Many announcements concerning them are 
at misleading, as the bate of each, from A to 
pe Soe be Fs sere ,and printed from cheap plates 
made by p hotographing the old pages, 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breaklas Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
4t is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in ite preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
i strength of Cocoa mixed with 
) Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
4 and is therefore far more eco- 
& nomical, costing lese than one 
' + La centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 









THE W.G. 


No. 1. How to Start a Club. 

No. 2. Three Forms of By-Laws. 

No. 3. Suggestions upon Club 
Life. 

No. 4. Duties and Responsibilities 
of a Society. 


Sold singly or in quantities. 


furnished at ten cents apiece. 





JUST ISSUED 


THE FIRST EIGHT NUMBERS OF 


S:. 92 RIES. 


Published under the auspices of the Committee of Instruction, New. 
York Association of Working Girls’ Societies. 


No. 5. Responsibilities of Mem- 
bers of a Society. 

No. 6. Reasons for Advancing 
Principle of Self-Support. 

No. 7. New By-Laws. 

No. 8. Small Clubs. 


Others will be added from time to time. 

Price, 2 cents per copy, or $1.75 per hundred. 
Orders will be filled upon receipt of price in cash or postage stamps. 

Copies of the Proceedings of the Convention of Working Girls’ Societies, also 
Address, 


MISS L: S. GOULD, Agent, 262 Madison Ave. New York City, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. Clarke, Geneva, N. Y., says : 


‘*It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says 
** Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitation. 


A 


Remington 


Standard 
Typewriter 


will 

economize time 
reduce labor, 
preserve health 
save money, 


prevent errors. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BroADWAY, NEw York. 








MEMORIAL + 
+ TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches and 
Public Buildings. Send for illustrated 
hand-book. 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. ¥. 

















Invested to yield a pres 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 


IDLE 


Wa. H. PARMENTER, 
Genesee Agent of ~ 


0 3 vptate Street, Boston, 














**"* TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature 2s. 


ucninienereeaiten by writing toC. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th ST., NEW YORE. es 
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Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 
Prepared according, to Prof. Percy's formula (in his ‘* Prize Essay” to the American 


Medical Association) from the nerve-feeding 
Embryo of the Wheat and Oat. 


principles of the Brain of the Ox and the 


Itis the only preparation of the Hypophosphites iden- 


tical in composition with the phosphoid elements of the Auman brain and nerves, the 


- principle necessary to sustain mental and physical powers, and prevent disease, 
nourishes the brain and nerves and thus restores lost vigor, strengthens the intellect, im- 


It 


parts endurance for mental labor and business application, and prevents nervous exhaus- 


tion. 


It is the dest preventive yet discovered for Consumption. 


Crosby's Vitalized 


Phosphites has been prescribed by many leading physicians for more than twenty years, 


for the relief of a// nervous and mental diseases. 


world’s dest brain workers. 
tains no morphine nor other narcotics. 


It is not a “patent medicine” nor ‘stimulant.” 


It is used and recommended by the 
It con- 


e The tong Sorranle is on > label. sFamoble:. bigs punkmesiate, ot Fr C b C 
‘or ruggists, from whom no substitute should be accep‘ed. j 
, Sent by mail ($1) from 56 West asth Street, N. Y, ° VOS B) O. 





Far and Near. 


Published Monthly in the Interest of Working Girls’ Societies. 


10 Cents a Copy. 


$1 a Year. 


CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER: 


EpITorIAL Notes. 
Enthusiasm. 
A Summer Problem. 
Some Aspects of Literature. ; 
A New Form of Concentrated Residences, 
(Part Ill.) By D. U. O. 
Our Women and the Nation. 
Barrows. 

The World's Events. 

Thoughts from Club-members on Self-support 
in Club Life. 

Dorothea Lynde Dix. (Biographical Sketch 


By Lucy A. 


Sunset after a Rainy Work Day. (Poem.) By 
Ruth Huntington Sessions, 

Here a Little and There a Little. 

A Love Match. (Part II.) Abridged from 
the French of Ludovic Halevy. 

Household Corner. 

How to Conduct a Cooking Class. By C. M, 
Roberts. 

Fashion Department. 

Books Old and New. 





No. 5.) By Josephine Lazarus. 


Club Notes. 





“to Cents a Copy. 
THE CRITIC €o., - 


$1 a Year. 


52 LaraveTtTe Piace, New York. 





WILLIAM DOXEY, 


IMPORTER OF RARE, CURIOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS. 
Bgst Epitions 1x Five Binpincs a SpEctacty. 
Send for Catalogue. ‘ 


631 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Under Palace Hotel. 





STANDARD BOOKS iN FINE BINDINGS 
MY SPECIALTY. 


HENRY MILLER, 


BOOKSELLER. AND IMPORTER, 


6s NASSAU STREET, 
Bet. John and Maiden Lane, 
A study, from 


CLEOPATRA. te. ‘Frege ct 


Hewry Hovussayz. One vol., 16mo, $1.00, 


DUPRAT & CO., 349 Fifth Ave,, N.Y. 


C. J. PRICE, No. 1024 Waunurt Sr., PHILADELPHIA, 
has just issued anew CATaLocur of Cuorce ENGLIsH 
and Frencu wo ks: comprising AmericandA.. Books 
iliustrated by CruiksHank, Lescn, etc.; “Dramatic 
Biography..and..Drama;..First Editions of Dickens, 
‘THACKERAY, etc., rare Collections of Portraits, Best 
Editions «of Standard Authors, Facetiz, etc., etc. 
Sent free on application. 


New Yor«. 











» & Standard Second-Hand Books! 
Books Purcnasep ror Cash.  Caratocugs Issuzp. 
W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway. N. Y. City. 





WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 30 West 
23rd Street, New York City, is: the 
most extensive autograph dealer in 
America. He can furnish original 
letters of almost any distinguished 
American or foreign celebrity. «He 
publishes a monthly bulletin for auto- 
graph collectors solely and will send a 
sample copy on application. He is 
always ready to purchase such letters, 
especially if they refer to the Revolu- 
tion or Civil War. 





Back numbers of Harper, Century, and Scribner, 
to cents each. periodicals at oumpy ow rates, 
Send fora catalogue. A.S. Crark, 34 Park Row, 
New York City. 





I you want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
view, write to H, WILLIAMS, 195 WEST 10TH 
$rrext. N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a specialty 


NOW READY: Volume First. INDEX to 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. Specimen sheets mailed 
dress. . Epwarp. Rot, 1135. Pine. Street, 


to any ad 
Philadelphia. 
é THE=JESTER. 
A beautifully illustrated, Wimorous weekly, 24 
pages Wi i 


at Quis: Seon ayear . Write for specimens. Tue 











elphia. 


DRY GOODS. 








Arnold, 
Constable & Co. 


SPRING IMPORTATION 
OF 
Paris. Costumes. AND. Wraps, 
Walking,.Dinner & Evening Dress, 
Mantillas, Capes; Sacques, 


English Cape and Shawl Ulsters, 
BOX COATS, 


WATERPROOF SERGE Wraps. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 








FINE ART. 


Wedding Gifts. 


Beautifully painted Table Porcelain and 





Glass, Clocks, Bronze and 


’ Marble Statuary, etc. 


Ovington Brothers, 


Above 330 { Near 
32d. FIFTH AVENUE. 33¢. 


Brook.tyn Housg, Fulton and Clark Sts. 


Best Art at Smallest Outlay. 


Signed artists’ proofs of the best Etchings 
costing with tasteful frame from $10 to $80. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & Co., of Paris and 20 
East 16th Street, New York, have just issued 
their illustrated descriptive Catalogue (No. 8) 
It will be mailed on receipt of to cents in 
postage stamps. Also high-class water colors. 
Visitors are always welcome to call and exam- 
ine these pictures. 











Boston, U, S. A. 
HOTEL BRUNSWICK, — 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church 


THE VICTORIA, 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Opposite New Old South-and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, - PRroprizTors. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE TAUGHT 
Privately and in‘ Class 


EDITH KITCHING, 154 West 15th Street. 


Miss Kitching has acquired, from resid abroad 
from infancy, pure accent and thorough familiarity 











with the lan: e, and offers highest testimonials c. 
the success of her methods. 
DICTATION "= 
TECHNICAL 
at Office or Residence. 


CECILE BROWN and JEANNETTE BROWN, 
Stenographers, JUDGE BUILDING, 1to Fiftt. Avs. 








